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HERE are some famous charac- 
ters to whom distance imparts 
a peculiar luster—whom in imagina- 
tion we endow with all possible per- 
fections, but who grow diminutive 
and dull when we approach them face 
to face. Many great stars owe their 
splendor to borrowed light, and even 
the sun has spots. Nature’s so-called 
‘* gifts’’ are often secretly purchased 
at heavy cost. To advance in one 
direction is usually to recede from 
the opposite point. Those who con- 
stantly gaze at the sky must fail to 
watch their feet. Thus many reform- 
ers in clearing away the cobwebs of 
superstition, or in brushing the dust 
of ignorance from the shelves of na- 
tional experience, have been too busy 
to brush themselves. Beethoven’s 
dress has been compared to the cos- 
tume of Robinson Crusoe. Byron had 
a deformed foot, and his conscience 
was still more askew. Madame De 
Staél and George Eliot were very 
homely. Pope was a man of dwarfish 
frame, and Napoleon’s stature both 
physically and morally was extreme- 
ly low. Indeed some philosopher 
has said that ‘‘there is no greater 
monster than a perfect man,’”’ 


If these are facts, we might well be 
prepared for dis-illusion in the pres- 
ence of Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
who enjoys phenomenal distinction as 
a lawyer, politician, orator, social 
magnate, millionaire, and president 
of one of the most extensive and 
powerful railroad corporations in the 
world. We might well expect that a 
man of so much ability and influence 
would manifest at least a few of the 
traditional eccentricities of genius. 
We might suppose that so much 
success. and power would develop an 
air of cold dignity and reserve. We 
might expect his face to be furrowed 
with lines of care, or stamped with 
the acrid seal of satiety which marks 
so many men who have drunk to its 
dregs the cup of fame. We might ex- 
pect his features to be “‘sickiied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,’’ or his 
eyes to have a mysterious, far-away 
look. 

But the opposite of all this is true 
of Dr. Depew. He is the personifi- 
cation of luxuriant health, manly 
beauty, youthful enthusiasm, cordi- 
ality of manner, and that absolute 
ease, candor and naturalness which 
betoken rare culture of both heart 
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and brain. Whatever his faults may 
be, they are not obtrusive, and he is 
so spontaneously and unaffectedly po- 
lite that to meet him is to surrender 
at once to a feeling of unqualified ad- 
miration and delight. In view of all 
his varied accomplishments, personal 
charms and brilliant successes in the 
arena of public life, it would seem 
that nature had made him an excep- 
tion to prove the law of compensa- 
tion. To look at him we begin to 
fancy that, after all, there must be 
roses without thorns, and we suspect 
Shakespeare was wrong in saying, 
‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.’’ We recall the passionate, 
pessimistic cry of Faust, 

““Entbhehren sollst du! sollst enthehren !” 
and we ask, ** what has this man ever 
had to renounce?’ 

Emerson says, ‘‘There is a crack 
in everything God has made.’’ No 
doubt this is true, yet here is an 
organization apparently woven with- 
out aseam. ‘Thealignments and ad- 
justments are so smooth that only a 
strong. lens will reveal the flaws. He 
is also shielded by a species of cour- 


teous frankness which disarms a 
would-be critic. Many men of pro- 
digious wealth, social prestige or 


other superior advantages, use their 
power to fortify themselves in boor- 
ishness. But Dr. Depew seems to 
have employed his opportunities in 
perfecting himself as a gentleman. 
He has the simplicity of greatness. 
Small natures feel the necessity of 
complex and intricate defences; of 
subtle means of ambush and _ subter- 
ranean avenues for escape. But the 
great man feels secure in his own 
strength and boldly steps out into 
the light. Dr. Depew has a superb 
figure. He is almost six feet in 
height and weighs a hundred and 
ninety pounds. There is that rela- 
tive breadth of shoulder, depth of 
chest, and narrowness of hip which 
bespeak the ideal masculine form. 
His hand is also in keeping with 
other marks of superior stock. He 
wears only a 74 glove. His fingers 


are quite straight; the thumb is re- 
fined rather than strong, and its base 
—the ** Mount of Vents’’—is delicate 
like his mouth, showing very moder- 
ate voluptuousness. It is a manly 
hand in shape, but exceptionally 
handsome and very expressive in ges- 
ticulation.. His ears are aristocratic, 
and the nose is a striking example of 
the type which must have character- 
ized the old Roman patricians. 

His scanty hair, which is very fine, 
was naturally light with a tinge of 
gold, while the beard was decidedly 
auburn. The eyes are blue-gray, and 
the skin is soft, rosy and remarkably 
clear. ‘These and other indications 
in the torso and head show him to be 
a fine illustration of the sanguine 
temperament on a masculine frame. 
This is a most fortunate combination, 
and a rare one in the United States. 
In contour it may be likened to the 
Apollo Belvedere. The sanguine tem- 
perament does not produce the high- 
est genius, but it is favorable to 
splendid luck. Its possessors are not 
often found either in church or in jail, 
but they do like to be in a crowd, 
and they are very certain to be in 
what is nowadays called the *‘swim.”’ 

Having this constitution, Dr. De- 
pew is more prompt, facile, brilliant, 
vivacious, versatile and showy than 
original or solid; and better adapted 
to shine on the tribune than in the 
scientific laboratory. As his blood is 
clean and warm, he sympathizes with 
that which is normal and healthy. 
Morbidity is repellent to such a 
nature. He is full of pathos, but he 
hates pathology. He would never 
enjoy the practice of medicine except 
in treating people who only imagined 
themselves ill. For instance, he would 
no doubt be eminently successful in 
prescribing change of climate, sea 
bathing or bread pills. 

With this knowledge of his tempera- 
ment we are prepared to judge intelli- 
gently of the value of his brain. We 
know the warmth and coloring that 
must characterize his emotions, and 
the direction in which his intellectual 
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powers will naturally find their freest 
vent. 

The circumference of his head is 
twenty-two and a half inches, and the 
distance is fourteen and a half inches 
from ear to ear over the top. If the 
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hair were thicker the tape line would 
show almost half an inch more; and 
as the developments are principally 
in the frontal and upper regions, the 
volume of the brain must be de- 
scribed as large. Such a dome of 
snowy smoothness! The college pro- 
fessors who pathetically cling to the 


old tubercle delusion in regard to 
phrenology, might very naturally ask, 
*“How can such a skull reveal any- 
thing of the brain within?’’ Simply 
enough to those who know our 
method of measuring from the ear. 


DEPEW, LL.D. 


In the back head, there is a rather 
large development of friendship, love 
of home, wife and children; but these 
elements are in such harmonious pro- 
portion that they will never usurp the 
place of other faculties. He has such 
a wealth of suavity and so much 
emotional expression that his affec- 
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tions will appear deeper than they 
are. Still he is capable of great de- 
votion to those who have his confi- 
dence, and this is especially true as 
to his conjugal sentiment. 

The love of life is strong. Com- 
bativeness moderate. He is not 
belligerent. He can fight when he 
must, but he has more talent for 
arbitration than war. He will find a 
thousand reasons for a compromise. 
Intelligence and diplomacy are his 
weapons. Destructiveness is also a 
subordinate element. His energy is 
the offspring of his ardent tempera- 
ment and surplus vital force, rather 
than the mental hunger for violent ac- 
tion. Hatred has but a small place 
in his heart, and the same may be 
said of avarice and cunning. This is 
shown by the narrowness of the head 
near the ears. He loves the power 
which money affords, but he is not 
miserly in his business methods. He 
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never fishes in shallow water, and he 
prefers a seine toa hook and line. He 


never sits on the bank to angle, but 
in a staunch boat he sounds the 
stream of fortune from shore to 
shore. And he knows more about 
successful fishermen than he does 
about the habits of fish. When he 
starts on an expedition, he knows 
how to select a good crew. He is 
familiar with the currents, the winds, 
and the use of the compass. He does 
not fear to get beyond the sight of 
land, and he seldoms returns with- 
out capturing a whale. 

He is singularly communicative, 
and talks as freely as if he had nota 
secret in the world. If he had to 
compose a fiction, no doubt he would 
do it as Beau Brummel said he would 
starve-—‘‘in the most elegant man- 
ner’’—but a man of his resources 
will rarely need to employ falsehood, 
which is a characteristic weapon of 
the weak and helpless. 

The height from the ear to the 
rear top head reveals only an average 
degree of firmness. Such a man will 
never be obstinate. He can easily 
persevere in a congenial pursuit, but 
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he will take care not to run counter 
to influences that need to be opposed. 
He will manage to make and secure 
concessions which will practically 
level the field. Continuity is also of 
secondary influence, and permits a 
great variety of avocations. 

Back of firmness on the median 
line the head is rather low at dignity, 
or the feeling of pride. But out- 
wardly at the upper rear corners, so 
to speak, there is a great expansion 
at the love of distinction. Ambition 
is the dominant chord, and its vibra- 
tion is as ceaseless as the beating of 
his heart. Such faculties as he pos- 
sesses need a large field for their 
manifestation, and it would be the 
acme of vulgar envy to begrudge him 
his opportunities. If his love of popu- 
larity is a weakness, it is also in large 
measure a source of strength, for it 
keeps him at work where other men 
would fold their hands in idleness. 

As to moral sentiment, it is easy to 
see that the central top head is higher 
at reverence, faith, hope, and char- 
ity, than at the love of justice. This 
is not saying that he is a dishonest 
man, but simply that his motive in 
right conduct is more a love of the 
objective fruit of rectitude than of 
the right as a principle in the ab- 
stract. Some honest people love to 
do right when it makes everybody 
else uncomfortable. Dr. Depew 
thinks first of mercy, and he would 
be willing to pluck corn on the Sab- 
bath if he could thereby lessen 
worthy hunger. It is thus a question 
as to the quality or phase of his moral- 
ity, not as to the fact that he is a 
goodman. Indeed as the bold specu- 
lator often makes more money than 
the timorous miser, so the benevolent 
man often does more than the just 
man to improve the world. The lat- 
ter stops at the moment when his duty 
is discharged, while the former in his 
great love of seeing others happy, 
may continue his good deeds far 
beyond the amount of his debt. 

Phrenologically speaking, this is a 
religious head; but this does not mean 
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that he necessarily believes in any 
particular creed. It does mean, how- 
ever, that he has the quality of sub- 
mission to the existing order. He is 
not a great hero or a martyr. He 
is nota rebel. He finds the world in 
spite of all its sorrow a very jolly 
place. He does not see the need of 
any radical changes, or at least does 
not feel such a need, and so he floats 
along on the high wave of content. 
How his head is arched in the su- 
perior central portion! Can any one 
have so little sense of shape as not to 
recognize that development of rever- 
ence and faith? 

Here is the secret of much of this 
remarkable man’s ability. He ac- 
cepts a great deal without question 
which some men wear out their lives 
in trying to explain. No doubt he is 
sometimes humbugged on this ac- 
count, but in the main his sleep is 
exceedingly sweet and refreshing. He 
has a sense of trust in a Someone or 
Somewhat—perhaps he does not stop 
to decide which—a power that surely 
makes for righteousness in the end. 

This confidence, together with sub- 
mission, hope, sympathy and imita- 
tion, which elevate the top head, pro- 
duces a peculiar harmony in the func- 
tions of the whole organization both 
mental and physical, conscious and 
sub-conscious. ‘These elements also 
explain much of that eloquence and 
rare quality of voice for which he is 
famous. Much of his politeness is 
also a perfume from the same flowers. 
Altogether these faculties tend to 
render the character symmetrical just 
as they give beauty and perfection of 
form to the head. ‘They explain the 
grace and ease with which he adapts 
himself to the conventionalities of 
the social world in which he is so 
popular. As a group of faculties they 
create a disposition to conform. To 
expect, to believe, to submit, to imi- 
tate, must naturally lead to optimism 
in philosophy and facility in execu- 
tion. Such a man learns to do every- 
thing in the easiest way. When the 
road is really rough he finds pleasure 
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in the thought that it will be smooth 
a little ways ahead. He cannot be 
squelched or subdued by adversity, 
and perhaps this is why adversity 
passes him by. But if he should be 
driven off the earth, he will leave it 
with a smile, confident that death is 
only a door to a brighter sphere. 

To appreciate this intellect, not 
only must the symmetry of the fore- 
head be studied, but also the peculiar 
stimuli it receives from the senti- 
ments. Intellect is an artisan—senti- 
ment is a patron. Intellect stands 
chisel in hand ready to shape a curb- 
stone or carve a statue. Sentiment 
makes the difference between the 
stone mason and the sculptor, and in 
a thousand ways drives the judgment 
either to victory or defeat. Dr. De- 
pew is fortunate in being dominated 
by feelings whose gratification natur- 
ally leads to success. First of all, he 
loves fame, celebrity, glory. This 
sentiment is a prompter to the art of 
speech. Vanity and verbosity go to- 
gether—instance the French and Irish 
—and of course language is the most 
natural vehicle for an introduction to 
the public. The root of the word am- 
bition means to go around, hence 
action, effort. The sanguine tempera- 
ment is the most restless. Who has 
not noticed the red-haired letter car- 
riers? Indirectly this constitution im- 
parts to the mind a taste for those 
studies and pursuits in which the 
central idea is action. In speech it 
neglects adjectives, and emphasizes 
the verb. It disposes to history, biog- 
raphy, narrative, anecdote. In 
business such a man prefers talking 
or walking to writing. In medical 
science he prefers physiology to pa- 
thology—function rather than condi- 
tion. 

This then is the key to Dr. De- 
pew’s mind. Accordingly we observe 
a most characteristic sign of language 
in the prominence of the eye, and the 
lower forehead is conspicuously de- 
veloped in the perceptives, such as the 
sense of objects, distance, motion, 
color, location, and memory of events. 
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In the central upper portion there is 
the power to compare, classify, and 
illustrate. This is the fountain of 
metaphor and simile so essential to 
the orator. It is the talent for criti- 
cism, analysis; and instruction. It 
makes him a teacher and enables him 
to present his ideas in a popular 
style. The faculty of urbanity con- 
tributes largely to the fullness and 
height of the upper forehead, and 
has very much to do with his success 
in all personal relations, 

Causality, however, is only fair. He 
is not inclined to philosophize ex- 
cept ona practical and limited plane. 
The more abstruse questions of meta- 
physics he will leave to those who 
think they need to solve them. He 
is happy in the concrete world and 
has no desire to rack his brain in the 
interest of abstract truth. He can 
grasp the relations of cause and con- 
sequence, principles and laws, as they 
affect his personal life, but he will 
always excel as an advocate rather 
than as a judge. As a pleader he 
would be irresistible. As the fore- 
head is fullest at the base, so the 
faculties are strongest which relate to 
the primary mental processes, such 
as gathering knowledge of all phe- 
nomena in the objective world. He 
has a genius for storing experience. 
No event escapes him, and he can 
summon to his tongue’s end at a 
moment’s notice all that he has ever 
learned. Even his longest public ad- 
dresses are prepared in one or two 
hours and delivered without notes. 

He has also the keen sense of hu- 
mor which comes from fine and ready 
sympathy, and his mind is almost 
ablaze with wit. Imitation, mirth 
and the responsive temperament all 
combine to fit him most admirably 
for the position he has maintained so 
many years. It is no flattery to say 
he is one of the most brilliant, ac- 
complished and masterful men our 
country has produced, and as a repre- 
sentative pure minded, clean handed 
American gentleman we can point to 
him with truly commendable pride. 


Chauncey Mitchell Depew was 
born in Peekskill, N. Y., April 23, 
1834. His father, Isaac Depew, was 
a prominent and highly esteemed 
citizen of Peekskill, and his mother, 
born Martha Mitchell, was a lady of 
marked personal beauty, fine accom- 
plishments, and a member of a New 
England family whose most illustrious 
representative was Roger Sherman, 
one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, she being a grand- 
daughter of the Rev. Josiah Sherman, 
the brother of Roger. Her father, 
Chauncey R. Mitchell, was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and famous for his 
eloquence. Her mother, Ann John- 
ston, was a daughter of Judge Robert 
Johnston, of Putnam County, who 
was a Senator and Judge for many 
years, and owned Lake Mahopac and 
much of the country thereabouts. 
Dr. Depew's remote ancestors were 
French Huguenots. These facts will 
be of interest to students of heredity. 

At the age of eighteen Dr. Depew 
entered Yale College, and in 1856 
was graduated from that institution 
with one of the first honors of his 
class. On June 28, 1887, the degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him by 
Yale. He studied law in his native 
village with the Hon. William Nelson, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1858. 
In the same year he was elected asa 
delegate to the Republican State 
Convention. In 1861 he was elected 
to the Assembly by a majority 
of two hundred and fifty nine from 
the strong Democratic Third West- 
chester County District, and was 
reélected in 1862. 

Since that time he has been honored 
sO many times and so many ways that 
it would require a volume to com- 
plete the account. To-day he is 
president and director in a great 
number of railroad companies and 
societies, the names of which would 
fill a page. And, indeed, he has 
practically received the highest 
honors that can be conferred in this 
country, excepting only the Presidency 
of the United States. 















MAN VERSUS THE NEW WOMAN. 


By Atice E. Ives. 


66 DON’T like the new woman. 


She antagonizes the men. 
Why does she want continually to 
fight against them?” 

The lady who spoke was young, 
pretty, well educated, well dressed, 
and brilliant in conversation. She 
looked around at the three gentlemen 
and the one woman beside herself 
who were in the room, and felt that 
there was strength in numbers. She 
was quite sure that the men would 
agree with her. 

Tacitly they did. No one but the 
other woman openly demurred. 

The first speaker was society 
woman enough to knowher ground 
with the men. But how far? Ah! 
there was where the other woman’s 
penetration camein. She was older, 
and she understood men even better 
than the first one. 

The younger woman knew men 
just about through the subsoil—the 
superficial acquiescence, banter, gal- 
lantry and outer crust of society 
manners. The other woman knew 
them to the inner stratum. She 
knew something of their brains, 
hearts and souls. She had stood 
entirely outside of the sex relation, 
and observed them. Her microscope 
had as often brought to her beautiful, 
sacred revelations as unpleasant 
ones, and she was inclined to be just. 

She looked around upon the men, 
and in the face of each one who 
tacitly agreed she read a different 
attitude toward the speaker. 

One man, with blonde, curly hair 
and a head vitally developed, smiled 
out a cheerful acquiescence to the 
statement. He agreed with her in 
an indolent, fleshly way. If he had 
thought at all on the subject it was 
exactly in this groove, and she had 
voiced his sentiments. 

Another man, with dark, hazel 





eyes, a_ broad, intellectual forehead 
and firm chin, looked up with a sur- 
prised, questioning air. A protest 
was trembling on his lips, but he did 
not speak it. To the other woman 
he had no need of speech. His face 
said so much. 

The third man had thoughtful, gray 
eyes, an exquisitely sensitive nose, 
brown hair, and an intensely refined 
face. But there was on it just then 
a keen, critical look that showed he 
was gauging the woman. The next 
expression said: ‘‘ Miss , you 
are not entirely genuine. You are 
too much of a new woman yourself to 
be so ignorant of the meaning of the 
term. You are saying that for effect. 
You think we are taking it for the 
true metal. I at least detect the false 
ring. Why don’t you read that pas- 
sage of Emerson’s where he says: 
‘Things said for conversation are 
chalk eggs; don’t say things. What 
you are stands over you the while, 
and thunders so I cannot hear what 
you say to the contrary.’”’ 

But the woman was more charitable 
to her sister woman, and her first 
thought was: ‘‘ Poor dear, I pity 
your limitations. It is only a matter 
of time and developement. fF wish 
you bad reached the higher plane.” 

She believed the young woman was 
sincere according to her light because 
she had been in so many woman's 
clubs where she had heard the same 
protest, and she was kind enough to 
think they believed what they said. 

The new woman, according to the 
best standards, is trying to be what 
the good Lord meant her to be. She 
is trying to be fully developed in 
mind, body, and spirit. She is 
trying to do the work which the 
world thrusts into her hands, and she 
is trying to do it with all her might. 
The delight of her new found free- 
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dom may be rather intoxicating, but 
it will lead to far greater and better 
things than the belittling, benumbing 
apathy of the cramped past. 

The new woman naturally fights 
against any barrier that hinders her 
progress toward freedom. If that 
barrier happens to be a man, then 
let him look to his defenses or stand 
from under. She is ready to fight, 
and she must, not from choice, but 
from necessity. The genuine new 
woman does not want to fight men, 
simply because they are men. It is 
only when they insist on looming up 
as stone walls in her path that she is 
obliged to go on a war footing. 
Again do not let us confound the 
advanced woman with the one who 
is simply advancing and has not yet 
traveled very far. The child who 
stubs his toe and falls takes con- 
siderable satisfaction in beating the 
innocent obstruction that he ran 
against. Some women, who are just 
learning to walk, like the child, are 
apt to belabor indiscriminatingly the 
men whom they consider stumbling 
blocks. It isn’t fair to mix them up 
with the woman who has learned to 
walk, and who is really the advanced 
woman. 

I heard some of these women who 
are just learning to walk talk at a 
woman’s club the other day. One of 
them said if she had her way she 
would establish a newspaper to be 
entirely run by women, with not a 
man on the staff, and not a thing in 
the paper for men. She was a charm- 
ing woman in many things, but in 
that speech she showed her limita- 
tions. She wasn’t the Ar brand of 
the new woman. The paper she pro- 
posed would probably be as good as 
the papers that used to be entirely 
run by men and for men; but it 
couldn’t be as good as the paper of 
to-day wiftre men and women work 
side by side. The masculine and 
feminine qualities are needed in every- 
thing that aims toward perfection. It’s 
a poor, lopsided affair that eliminates 
either sex. The great infinite heart 


of nature teaches us all this primary 
lesson. 

Another woman said if she had her 
way she would take the fortunes of the 
many rich bachelors who are rolling 
in wealth and luxury, and give them 
to the poor, pinched old maids who 
were laboring to keep body and soul 
together. 

Here was another infant who had 
run up against an obstruction, and 
struck out blindly. The kind heart 
that pitied her sister woman was 
there, as was also the feeling of bit- 
terness against the hurt. But be- 
hold how infantile were the means of 
redress! The discerning mind would 
not call this an advanced woman, still 
there are plenty of people, whose 
logic is loose-jointed, who would. 

Annie Besant would probably be 
called a representative advanced wo- 
man, yet once, whenI asked her what 
message she had to give tothe woman's 
clubs, shesaid: ‘* Tell them to work for 
human brotherhood, and use their in- 
fluence in spreading the feeling that 
prayers will be won, not by working 
for our sex as against the other, but 
for both, common service to the race 
being the true ideal.” 

A somewhat extensive acquaint- 
ance with the new woman has con- 
vinced me that the representative 
type does not fight against the men. 
True, she is battling .against ob- 
stacles, and any man who insists on 
posing as such must expect to come 
in for his shareof trouble. But afew 
narrow-minded specimens here and 
there do not stand for man in the 
aggregate, any more than a blatant, 
illogical, aggressive crank stands for 
the new woman. The attitude of 
men in general toward the new 
woman is a large, comprehensive 
study. Itis one of the opportunities 
for a liberal education in this teem- 
ing, vital, splendid end of the cen- 
tury. It zs splendid, for it is so sig- 
nificant, so promising of a _ great 
stage in the development of the race. 

An observant woman can pretty 
nearly gauge the height of the ladder 
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rung in this great upward and onward 
progress to which any individual man 
has attained simply by his attitude 
toward women. Take, for instance, 
the spectacle of a great reformer, a 
man whose untiring zeal in unrooting 
and bringing to light the terrible evils 
of a large city is simply magnificent, 
who believes women to be a tre- 
mendous factor toward helping along 
political reforms, but who would em- 
phatically deny them their rights of 
franchise. Fine character though he 
is, how high has he climbed up these 
stairs that all must go toward the 
righteous life? Thereare some steps 
marked ‘‘ Justice’’ and Unselfish- 
ness” which he has not yet reached. 

In her own immediate circle sooner 
or later the thinking woman touches 
all the men with her divining rod. 
The man who laughs and indulges in 
coarse jokes on the progressive 
woman she classifies somewhat in this 
wise: Reasoning powers not capable 
of close or protracted processes. 
Domination or egotism large. Lower 
nature strongly developed. Tender- 
ness and justice small. 

The man who says with a tolerant 
shrug: ‘Oh, I’m willing the women 
should have all the rights they want, 
but I shouldn’t want to see my wife 
going to the polls. Now, you wouldn't 
vote, would you ?” is set down by the 
observant woman as not much of a 
thinker, inclined to be lazy and loose- 
jointed in his mental processes, not 
in the least philanthropic, but narrow 
in the circle of his regard or care for 
his fellow creatures. A broad out- 
look would be rather impossible to 
such a man in his present stage of 
development. 

To a man who says: ‘‘ No, sir, no 
advanced woman for me. Give me 
the sweet, clinging, confiding, 
womanly woman our grandfathers 
loved. She's good enough for me” 
—the woman mentally responds: 

‘* Yes she 7s good enough for you 
—that is, when she isn’t foo good. 

‘*The only reason why you didn’t 
stay back in the last century was be- 
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cause the good Lord wanted you to 
be born in this, so you could learn 
more wisdom. 

‘You are sentimental after the 
style of the ‘ The Lady’s Annual’ or 
‘The Evergreen Wreath.’ You are 
tyrannical, selfish and unthinking. 
You would have made a pretty good 
Turk, and wives of the Mohammedan 
pattern would have been quite to 
your taste.” 

Then there is the man who mixes 
up things, and calls onea new woman 
who simply makes conspicuous her 
one idea, and whose glaring accom- 
paniment of faults and follies are in- 
herited from the old woman, or rather 
the o'd time woman—sometimes from 
from the old man—and who doesn’t 
stop to see that these are old fash- 
ioned sins which were in vogue in the 
time of Mme. Pompadour, Lady 
Hamilton, or even as far back as 
Herodias? Sometimes he takes this 
combination of one idea and original 
sin, dresses it out in his own language, 
puts it in a play, and labels it ‘ The 
New Woman,’ but even the critics 
see the untruthfulness and garishness 
of this picture, and one genuine new 
woman refuses to play in it, and 
throws up a good engagement in con- 
sequence. 

The woman with the observant eye 
says: 

**It is a pity that so much that is 
fine in this man should be narrowed 
and warped by lack of judgment. 
Why will he go on seeing through a 
glass darkly ?” 

Then there is the man who gasps a 
little, looks wonderingly at the new 
woman and is silent, but his question- 
ing eyes marvel all the same. To 
him the woman says: ‘‘ There is 
hope for you; you have begun to 
think. The fineness of your mental 


equipment, and the justice, temper- 
ance and unselfishness within you 
would not let you condemn before 
investigation. 
are ascending. 

And again she says to you who 
gently, tenderly, reverently want to 


Unconsciously you 
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know what this new woman is, let 
me tell you in confidence, she has 
many faults which can only drop 
away with the years. Her intellect 
has awakened, and, like a strong, 
young animal full of the turbulence, 
ferment and high pressure of youth, 
it is beating lion-like against the bars 
of its cage, and even rending all 
before it. It is not strange that the 
beautiful wild thing should not yet 
know what to do with its freedom. 
This is the intellectual age of woman; 
but a greater is yet tocome, and that 
shall be called the spiritual, the age 
of illumination, when much that is 
now dark shall be made light. In 
that day the woman shall not lose 
one whit of her intellectual strength, 
but shall add to it this greater power, 
which shall make the divine harmony 
of which now we hear but discon- 
nected notes. 

The poet 
—sang: 





our own prophet Lowell 


‘* Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame, 
Ev'ry thin’ that’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same.” 


You see, even then he saw we must 
work together. ‘The poets are always 
prophets. 
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Then, too, that greater poet, Olive 
Schreiner—for it seems to me no di- 
viner song was ever sung than those 
‘*'Three Dreams in a Desert’’—wrote 
of the man’s attitude : ‘‘ He does not 
understand. When she moves she 
draws the band that binds them, and 
hurts him, and he moves further from 
ber. The day will come when he will 
understand and will know what she is 
doing.” 

It is not in nature that they should 
work long apart. If he must needs 
growl, jeer or laugh at the large W 
that spells woman it is his own fault 
if man is not spelled with an equally 
large M. Let him look to it. So, to 
this man who, tenderly, reverently, 
with inquiring eyes, faces the prob- 
lem of the new woman, she answers 
pleadingly: ‘‘O, my brother, it is for 
you as well as myself I would be the 
advanced woman. 

‘* Instead of dragging you down or 
abiding with you inthe plains I would 
lead you to the higher levels. But 
see, I cannot go far without you. 

‘* Put your hand in mine and let us 
journey on together toward the new 
land of Promise. For in this eternal 
plan of God the two natures must be 
ever together till they merge into the 
dual perfection of the infinite.” 


-e- 


JOY. 


O Joy, hast thou a shape? 

Hast thou a breath? 
How fillest thou the soundless air? 
Tell me the pillars of thy house! 


What rest they on? 


Do they escape 


The victory of Death? 


And are they fair 


Eternally who enter in thy house? 
O Joy, thou viewless spirit, canst thou dare 
To tell the pillars of thy house? 


On adamant of pain, 
Before the earth 


Was born of sea, before the sea, 
Yea, and before the light, my house 


Was built: 
gain, 


None know what loss, what 


Attends each travail birth. 


No soul could be 


At peace when it had entered in my house 
If the foundations it could touch or see 
Which stay the pillars of my house! 
H.H 








HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


BY 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By 


NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


FRANKNESS AND SECRETIVENESS CONTRASTED. 


ANDREW JACKSON—MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


O public character has been 
more prominent, more open 
or more aggressive than that of An- 
drew Jackson, and no stronger con- 
trast to the prominent characteristics 
of Jackson can be found than in his 
successor as President of the United 
States, Martin Van Buren. The 
contrast in the portraits is as marked 
in those respects as can be brought 
together. Jackson wasa tall man, 
over six feet in height, slim, wiry, 
bony, angular and iank. His face 
was long and narrow; his features 
prominent, and his head was narrow 
and high. His complexion was 
ruddy, his eye blue and his hair red. 
Jackson had no conservatism; no 
tendency to balance and equalize con- 
tradictory conditions; he was no com- 
promiser. He was not smooth, but was 
rugged, rough and dominating in his 
methods. 

Martin Van Buren was short, plump 
and delicate, politic, gentle, smooth, 
pliable, polite, non-committal, eva- 
sive, and was called slippery and 
double-faced by those who lacked 
Secretiveness, Approbativeness and 
Ideality. Those whose sympathies 
were with Van Buren and who had 
similar organizations regarded Van 
Buren asa polished gentleman, acute, 
cunning, placid silent, smooth, 
pliable, but quietly persistent. 

Jackson never sought toconciliate, 
mollify and lead. He had his object- 
ive point, his Firmness and Self Es- 
teem grasped it, his Combativeness 


resolved to conquer the position, and 
his almost utter lack of Secretiveness 
and policy led him to make straight 
lines toward his objective point, 
whoever or whatever might bein the: 
way. How two men, so contrasted in 
strong characteristics as were Jack- 
son and Van Buren, could conform 
to each other’s characteristics so ad- 
mirably, has been a mystery to many 
who have recognized the startling 
conditions, contrasts and apparent 
unlikeness of their characters. But 
characters match smoothly as cog- 


work in machinery matches. The 
White Mountain railroad up Mt. 
Washington has cog-wheel work 


operated by the locomotive, and the 
cogs engage the cog-work-rack laid 
in the roadbed made like an iron 
ladder with rungs or bars, near 
enough together for the cogs of the 
locomotive to work in it and thus 
propel the train up the steep grade. 
General Jackson’s cog -work, positive- 
ness, dignity, aggressiveness and 
determination worked like the cog- 
wheel into Martin Van Buren’s Se- 
cretiveness and policy. One dared to 
be aggressive and the other was will- 
ing he should be. One could not 
use policy, and the other was willing 
his friend should secure success 
through his’ strong _ peculiarity, 
namely, policy. 

Martin Van Buren was a handsome 
man. His features were smooth and 
regular; his face plump, his eyes 
bright, and the lower part of his fore- 
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head was amply developed, giving 
him wonderful readiness of percep- 
tion and marvelous memory, espe- 
cially of facts, words, names and dates. 
His Causality was also large, render- 
ing his mind quick and comprehensive 
in its far-reaching logical ideas. His 
head was very broad from side to side, 
giving strong selfish propensities; 
Secretiveness was enormous; the 
reader will observe the bulging out of 
the side head. His Caution was also 
large and he had also large Acquisi- 
tiveness, Constructiveness, Calcula- 
tion and Order. His Ideality and 
Mirthfulness were well developed, 
hence he was smooth and elegant in 
his manners and fascinating in his 
conversation. 

Jackson made friends by his dash, 
his pride, his unvarnished will-power 
and determination and his phenom- 
enalfrankness. Besides, Jackson had 
a fierce temper, a lordly pride, which, 
combined with his Firmness and Con- 
scientiousness, would not permit him 
to hesitate in regard to that which 
was required. He did not stop to 
count the cost to himself; Martin 
Van Buren always counted the cost; 
he never, when a boy, picked up a 
hot ironin a blacksmith’s shop though 
it had lost its redness while still hot, 
or if he did, one experience of that 
sort would last him a lifetime. 

As the life and success of Jackson 
and Van Buren were in a certain 
sense mutually blended in their public 
career, though each seemed to be work- 
ing separately, we will consider them 
together. Jackson never was called a 
hypocrite; he never was thought to be 
sufficiently reticent, guarded, pru- 
dent and mindful of consequences. 
He was called rash and impetuous. 
He was constantly coruscating and 
exploding, while Van Buren never 
took anybody by surprise and he 
never rushed things. Jackson was 
more like a hammer that came down 
with rackety blows, smiting the unwill- 
ing iron into shape and making sparks 
to illuminate the whole field. Martin 
Van Buren was more like a press in 


a machine-shop that pushes a punch 
an inch in diameter through a plate 
of cold iron or steel an inch thick 
and scarcely makes a hoise; or, he 
was like the hydraulic press, which 
uses cold water asa means of pressure 
and silently brings a thousand tons 
of weight to bear on the work in hand. 
So the hydraulic press doing work in 
one end of the shop and a trip-ham- 
mer at the other end, forging heavy 
masses of blazing hot iron or steel 
into desired forms, would illustrate 
these two characters, and sometimes 
such machinery is so employed in the 
same shop to elaborate heavy work 
which constitutes important parts of a 
mighty warship. One working noisily 
and the other noiselessly; the one 
making a terrible racket and the 
other working on a different plan 
silently and yet surely. 

Jackson was frank and honest, he 
was benevolent, he was magnani- 
mous, he was reverent, he was 
friendly and was fond of pets. He 
had his mellow side, but it was of the 
religious and domestic type, where he 
showed his tenderness and his suscep- 
tibility. 

Two incidents in the life of General 
Jackson will show his bravery, and 
also his gentleness and affection. 
The history of his life in the wars in 
which he was engaged and the fierce 
personal encounters which he had 
with opponents are well remembered 
by most readers. The _ incident 
which we employ to illustrate his 
great strength and positiveness of 
character, which showed that he was 
brave, amounting to rashness, oc- 
curred when he was judge ofa county 
court in the early days of Tennessee. 
A prisoner who was being brought 
into court jerked away from the offi- 
cer, got into a corner and defied 
arrest. He somehow had obtained 
possession of a rifle and he threat- 
ened to shoot the first man who dared 
approach him. These facts were re- 
ported to Jackson, who was then on 
the Bench. He instantly adjourned 
the court for ten minutes and went 
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down without a hat, or without any- 
thing in his hands, presented himself 
before the culprit and said: ‘‘I am 
General Jackson, the judge of this 
court. Icommand you to surrender, 
and fire, if you dare.” He walked 
up, collared the desperado and single- 
handed brought him into court. The 
frankness, the courage and the in- 
domitable will which he manifested 
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was related to me by the Hon. 
Nicholas P. Trist, who married 
Jefferson’s granddaughter, and was 
President Jackson’s private secretary, 
and later minister to Mexico, and 
made the treaty of peace under 
President Polk in 1848. He said to 
me that he awoke one night in the 
White House and heard footsteps, 
tramp, tramp, tramp, for an hour. 





FIG. 188. 


in that act cowed the criminal and 
won a startling victory. Is it a 
wonder Western men believed in and 
bravely followed him in military 
battles! 

The other incident occurred when 
he was President, and when he was 
in the midst of his great struggle 
with the United States Senate on the 
subject of the national bank. A 
trial, indeed, which was enough to 
tax the mind and body of any man to 
the highest extent. This incident 





GEN. ANDREW JACKSON, PRESIDENT 1829-1837. 


He finally arose and went to ascertain 
the cause of it, and there he found 
President Jackson in his night-gown 
and nightcap walking up and down 
the long room rolling a baby of his 
son-in-law, Donaldson, in a little 
wagon. Mr. Trist earnestly re- 
monstrated with the President on this 
loss of sleep and rest on his part at 
such a time, and Jackson replied: 
‘* The baby prefers that I should do 
it; please retire, I will take care of 
myself.” 
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To show the contrast between 
Jackson and Van Buren, it will be re- 
membered by all who are old enough 
to have been cognizant of it at the 
time, that in the political field, when 
Van Buren was interested as candi- 
date for President, he was often 
caricatured in the public press, by 
prints in the windows and elsewhere, 
by placing his head and face on the 
body of a fox, and he was called 
“the fox.” He was believed to be 
tricky and non-committal. Some in- 
cidents illustrating this are in point. 
While a lawyer at Kinderhook, 
and perhaps a State Senator, two 
gentlemen were riding in the stage to 
that place, and one of them, not liking 
Mr. Van Buren, insisted that he would 
not answer a plain question in a direct 
manner, and they made a wager as to 
the question. So while the stage 
was changing horses they ran into 
Mr. Van Buren’s office, and his friend 
said to him that he and his friend 
with him had made a wager that he 
(Mr. Van Buren) would not give a 
direct answer to a plain question. 


‘*And,” he continued, ‘‘the ques- 
tion is this: Does the sun rise in the 
east or in the west?" Mr. Van 


Buren smiled blandly and remarked: 
‘*Gentlemen, the terms east and 
west are conventional.”” And he did 
not even realize that he was selling 
his friend and himself until the oppo- 
nent laughed heartily and left the 
office. 

While Mr. Van Buren was Secre- 
tary of State under General Jackson, 
John C. Calhoun was Vice-President, 
and it seemed settled in the Presi- 
dent’s mind, and in that of the people, 
that Mr. Calhoun should be the suc- 
cessor. Mr. Van Buren desiring the 
position, cast about for a quiet meth- 
od of supplanting Mr. Calhoun in the 
favor of General Jackson, and it ap- 
pears that Mr. Van Buren had discov- 
ered, in the archives of the State 
Department, the opinions on file of 
each member of Monroe’s Cabinet 
respecting General Jackson’s inva- 
sion of Pensacola, Florida, during 


the Seminole War in 1817, while 
Florida belonged to Spain; for then 
it was the custom to require the opin- 
ion in writing of each member of the 
Cabinet on any important public mat- 
ter, after which the President would 
decide on his course of action. They 
did not, as now, have cabinet meet- 
ings like a caucus. 

Calhoun had been Monroe’s Secre- 
tary of War, and John Quincy Adams, 
afterward the successful opponent of 
General Jackson for the Presidency, 
was Monroe’s Secretary of State. 
Van Buren, occupying the State De- 
partment, had quietly found out the 
opinion Calhoun entertained in re- 
spect to his having gone into Pensa- 
cola during the Seminole War; and 
he suggested to President Jackson 
that if he wished to know he would 
find in such a pigeon hole in the State 
Department the opinion of each 
member of Monroe’s Cabinet. He 
went there and read the opinion 
of John Quincy Adams, his old op- 
ponent, who took strong grounds in 
favor of Jackson, and doubtless saved 
him from being cashiered; he then 
read the opinion of Calhoun, which 
was strongly against Jackson, urging 
that he be cashiered and dismissed 
the service. When Jackson had fin- 
ished the reading and saw that his 
pet friend and expected successor, 
Mr. Calhoun, had been his earnest 
opponent in that great, trying hour 
of Jackson’s life, and that his former 
political opponent, Adams, had saved 
him, Jackson brought his cane down 
on the floor and uttered his favorite 
exclamation in his usually emphatic 
manner—‘‘ By the eternal! Calhoun 
shall never succeed meas President.” 

When Van Buren saw he had put 
an iceberg between the President and 
Vice-President he began to lay his 
plans to become, himself, Jackson's 
successor, Calhoun, on the other 
hand, sought to break the force of 
Van Buren’s position, and studied to 
comprehend the strength of Van 
Buren in the North, and he found it 
was embodied in commerce and man- 
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ufactures; so Calhoun organized his 
great opposition to the tariff and by 
his signal strength of character and 
potent arguments, wrought up the 
South, especially South Carolina, to 





friends or sent a messenger to allay 
the troubled waters or not, as there 
was no telegraph, we do not know, 
but it is said that for two weeks at 
least, Cal:ioun was not seen in Wash- 


FIG. 159. MARTIN VAN BUREN, PRESIDENT 1837-1841. 


the pitch of nullification, which cul- 
minated in 1833, and General Scott 
was sent South to quell it. It is said 
that President Jackson communicated 
to Calhoun the assurance, ‘‘ That if 
one drop of blood were shed in South 
Carolina in armed revolution, he 
would hang him in an_ hour.” 
Whether Calhoun influenced his 


ington. Thus the war of nullification 
was quelled by a Southerner. Bu- 
chanan was a different man ! 
Jackson was candor, courage and 
openness itself. He was a braveand 
a true, but rash man, and it is a little 
singular to a general observer, that 
so able and rash a man should be so 
taken with so secretive and reticenta 
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man as Van Buren; but they were the 
complement of each other; Jackson 
was the lemon and brandy, Van 
Buren was like the sugar and water 
—the compound was codperative. 
Jackson would plan the able, aggres- 
sive idea, and Van Buren would 
manage by sagacity and tact to carry 
it out with oily smoothness. 

If the secretive Van Buren had not 
slyly revealed that sleeping state 
paper to Jackson, Calhoun would not 
have pushed State Rights to the verge 
of nullification, and would have been 
president; then Clay, Webster and 
other capable men would have saved 
the country the infliction of several 
weak occupants of the Presidential 
chair, and the war of secession in 
1861-65 would not have come during 
this century, if ever. 

Van Buren was remarkable for 
memory of names. Any man or party 
of men who had been presented to 
him years before, he would recall 
without a mistake, and this made him 
personally popular, for people like to 
be remembered. In 1841, just be- 
fore his term expired, the writer, with 
five friends, called to pay our respects 
to the retiring President, and when 
three of us had been introduced, Mr. 
Van Buren called the fourth one by 
name, and said he remembered being 
introduced to him at Syracuse, N.Y., 
in 1836, when President Jackson was 
making the tour of the country, and 
‘he told the names of the four or five 
other persons who at that time were 
presented. A hotel keeper, a sales- 
man, a politician who can call any 
man by name years after he has once 
met him, will be popular, and thought 
to be a special personal friend, and 
with brain enough to command respect 
will succeed. 

An instance of Mr. Van Buren’s re- 
markable self-control, coolness and 
power to conceal his state of mind 
under a bland and equable demeanor, 
is related of him in connection with 
the Harrison campaign of 1840, in 
which Mr. Van Buren was defeated as 
candidate for a second term. There 
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being no telegraphs as yet it took 
weeks to get the returns from all 
sections of the United States. The 
news came into Washington on Sun- 
day that the returns from Pennsy]l- 
vania showed that General Harrison 
had carried that State, which it was 
understood would decide the election. 
A friend of the President desired to 
be the first to break the news to Mr. 
Van Buren, and knowing that he was 
attending service at the Presbyterian 
Church in Washington he hurried 
there and waited at the door until 
Mr. Van Buren came out, and in a 
hasty, hurried whisper, he informed 
the President that Harrison had car- 
ried Pennsylvania. Mr. Van Buren 
smiled and bowed most courteously 
and said: ‘‘I am very much obliged to 
you; General Harrison willthen be the 
next President of the United States; 
good morning.” And one would 
have supposed from his appearance 
he had heard the most acceptable 
news. 

‘Old Hickory,” as he was called, 
would have looked like a thunder 
cloud, and lightning would have 
flashed from his eyes, and with a jerky 
tread he would have marched off as 
if something serious had happened or 
was going to happen. 

General Jackson was the seventh 
president of the United States. He 
was born at Waxhaw, South Carolina, 
March 15, 1767. He was elected 
and took his seat as President March 
4, 1829. He served two terms 
and died June 8, 1845. General 
Jackson’s ancestors were Scotch 
Presbyterians, who emigrated to 
this country from the north of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Van Buren, the eighth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was Attor- 
ney-General and Governor of the 
State of New York, United States 
Senator, Minister to England and 
Secretary of State of the United 
States under Jackson. He was born 
at Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782, 
and died July 24, 1862. 

In further discussing the form of 
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Mr. Van Buren’s head it will be no- 
ticed that in the center of the top- 
head there is an eminence showing 
large Firmness. It will also be ob- 
served that on each side of this emi- 
nence the head slopes off very rapidly 
like the roof of a house. In that 
sloping section of the head, on each 
side of Firmness, is located the organ 
of Conscientiousness, and that is 
thus shown to have been compara- 
tively deficient in him, Veneration, 


just forward of Firmness, is also 
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shown to be large, but Benevolence 
does not seem to be very strong. 

He had a great deal more de- 
velopment of the side-head, where 
Acquisitiveness, | Constructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Caution and Ideality 
are located, than he had of Conscien- 
tiousness. Consequently he would 
evade issues, he would slide around 
them and be non-committal and mani- 
fest an apparent disregard of the prin- 
ciples of integrity in the management 
of affairs. 


>o<—__ 


ROMANTIC MARRIAGES. 


ARRIAGE in the Old World is 

i generally a matter of arrange- 
ment, and is conducted, more or less 
financially, on the basis of what is 
called common _ sense. Marriage 
usually results in the New World 
from personal affinity, from some 
intense form of emotionalism, inde- 
pendent of material conditions or 
favoring circumstances. We Ameri- 
cans are more romantic, connubially, 
than any other people under the sun. 
We are gradually growing less so 
as the Republic ages, but we are still 
inclined to consult our feelings 
rather than our reason in choosing 
mates. Romance is an excellent thing 
in matrimony, but it may be carried 
too far in determining the question. 
When it survives matrimony, and is 
found to be a large ingredient in its 
composition after years of continu- 
ance, it is as beautiful as it is com- 
mendable. It is greatly enjoyed by 
the married, and warmly admired by 
their intimates. But, as a rule, the 
less dominant romance is in making 
a match, the larger is its influence 
after sobriety has setin. Young per- 
sons will seldom believe this, how- 
ever, and they have to learn it, there- 
fore, by painful experience. They 
declare that they love, and love is, 
in their partial opinion, sufficient war- 
rant for any conjugal enterprise, 
even in the face of the most adverse 
fortune. Where love is, faith and 
hope are, and to the three combined 


everything desired is possible, and 
most things certain. They are in 
a state of ecstasy, and the hard world 
is molded and mellowed by their en- 
raptured vision. 

They obstinately refuse to accept 
as true the assurance that wedlock 
must depend for its outcome on pro- 
saic facts and figures, that it belongs 
as much to arithmetic as to senti- 
ment; that love itself may not always 
withstand pinching penury and the 
trial it begets. Those who will tell 
them so are pronounced doubters and 
cynics, and their warnings pass like 
the breeze. Alas! how many couples 
have discovered, when too late, what 
terrible prophets those doubters and 
cynics have proved to be! They 
would not heed when they should 
have heeded, and the time has passed 
for regrets and contritions. But there 
are always new couples as confident 
and as obdurate as the old, and there 
will be while the years goon. Such 
couples are convinced beyond refu- 
tation that hearts and pulses that 
leap together are an earnest of the 
future, and a solid ground for co- 
éperative housekeeping. Young men 
and women frequently wed without 
means and without prospects, with- 
out self-understanding and without 
forethought, yet never rue their pre- 
cipitance or imprudence. But far 
more frequently they so wed and the 
result is grievous and irremediable.— 
Junius H, Browne, in Harper’s Bazar. 





CHARACTER STUDIES. No. 11. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


[ This phrenological description was given 
with no knowledge of the name or pursuits 
of the person. | 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF 
REV. FREDERICK D, POWER, 
You have a large head, measuring 

as it does 23} inches in circumfer- 

ence by 144 inches from the opening 
of one ear to that of the other, meas- 
uring over the top; and such a head 
requires, as we judge the human con- 
stitution, a body which at maturity 
turns the scales at about 180 pounds. 

If a head measures 22 inches in cir- 

cumference, we suppose that 150 

pounds of weight is about right, and 

so weight may vary according to the 
amount of work it has todo. The 
boiler need not be larger than the 
engine normally calls for, and there 
is a relation between the body and the 


brain as intimate and as necessary as 
that which exists between the boiler 


and the engine. When we find a man 
with a 24-inch head and only 125 
pounds of weight, we know that he is 
not capable of going out into the 
arena of life and striving and strug- 
gling with men of well organized con- 
ditions, doing the work of a man and 
standing abreast with others; but he 
is capable of keeping the account of 
the struggles which other men under- 
take. 

You inherit, we judge, from the 
mother your organic make-up, and 
we judge that your body is more like 
hers than like the father’s and that 
your face is built more like hers. 
The features are rather light; the 
bony structure in the face is not as 
large as it would have been if the 
inheritance were more after the father. 
It is a fortunate fact for a boy to re- 
semble a good mother, just as in the 
same family it isa fortunate fact forthe 
daughter to resemble the father, and 
the children who resemble in that way 


are much more influential and capable 
than those in the same family who 
resemble the other way, and we think 
that with your size of body, weighing 
as you do 185 or 190 pounds, you 
have body enough to support your 
brain; therefore you may engage to 
do anything that your culture and 
experience warrant you in taking up, 
with the assurance that the brain and 
the body will be equal to the task. 
The type of your intellect is intui- 
tive rather thantheoretical. It would 
be natural for you to make an ex- 
temporaneous speech, to talk your 
thoughts on subjects with which you 
were familiar, rather than to be 
obliged to commit it all to formal 
statements. If you were a public 
speaker, you might sometimes write 
part of a discourse, but the auditors 
would open their eyes when you 
began to talk without the notes. It 
is possible for a man like you to write 
a better statement of a case than he 
could make orally, so that in print it 
would have, like iron hoops in con- 
trast with wooden hoops, more crisp- 
ness and more grip on the subject; 
but to move an audience, to lead it, 
convince it, and get the applause, the 
contribution or the votes, it would be 
better for you to think on your feet 
and select the language after you had 
run the subject through and knew 
what you wanted to talk about. You 
could put the sentences and the state- 
ments into such shape as to make 
them more effective orally; and then 
you could talk to a congregation in 
such a way that they would feel that 
you were in earnest about the matter, 
personally. That is one reason why 
a lawyer’s work in court is sometimes 
more palpable and pertinent than the 
steady discourse of the pulpit. A 
man has time to prepare a sermon, 
and sometimes a minister is invited 
to preach an annual sermon, and he 
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has twelve months to think about it. 
Of course the people think then that 
the statements ought to be well 
based, clear-cut, handsomely com- 
posed, and the periods well rounded, 
smooth and polished. Iam not quite 
certain how a congregation who had 
never heard a sermon, an argument, 
or a stump speech, and who were 
intelligent in matters of experience 
and book knowledge, would be 
affected by a solidly written dis- 
course as compared with the im- 
pulsive earnestness of an extempo- 
raneous effort, but I believe the 
great, natural, human brotherhood 
would be more moved by the off- 
hand statements. 

You are adapted to be a teacher; 
that is to say, you study subjects at 
your leisure, and you can utter your 
thoughts without further preparation. 
The medical lecturer takes the human 
skeleton, or afterward the muscular 
structure, the nervous structure, or 
the nutritive structure, and though it 
is scientific work, he employs his 
mind, composing his statements as he 
goes along and talks to the students. 
I think that is the best way to do it, 
and you are adapted to do work of 
that sort, and you have a personal 
influence where you can meet men on 
their level and talk your knowledge 
to them. 

When a deliberative body gets into 
a tangle some of the wise ones know 
that the less debate there is projected 
the better it is; so they move an ad- 
journment, and we, who are old 
enough to have gray hair, know what 
that means, for then John can meet 
William and talk the matter up 
privately and personally; the men 
will pair off all over the house, and 
when they meet again at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon a motion is made, and 
the thing goes smoothly. It has 
been talked up instead of argued and 
debated; and it is this talking a mat- 
ter up that is most appropriate in 
public discourse, if a man has the 
culture to do it, and you have the 


kind of development that would take 
that culture and use it effectively. 

If you were an editor, and I were 
the owner of the paper, I would en- 
courage you in employing a steno- 
grapher, so that when you were full 
of a subject you could walk the room 
and talk it and urge it as if you were 
before an audience, without the for- 
mality and weary slowness of written 
composition. Where a discourse is 
recorded by hand it has a tendency 
to separate the subject and the au- 
dience at a distance from each other, 
but where a man dictates it it sounds 
as if he had been talking it right into 
the ears of his listeners or readers. 

You are a good judge of human 
nature. You understand strangers 
readily, and are thus instructed as to 
what to say and how to say it; and 
when you have said anything, es- 
pecially if you happen to get on the 
wrong track in the presence of the 
man you are talking with, you know 
it instantly, but you very seldom 
make a mistake. You could go 
among strangers and deal wisely 
with them, and if you were called to 
transact certain business among 
strangers you would find your way to 
the right door of entrance; you would 
hit the man right; and if a person 
could accompany you for a day he 
would be astonished to see the twen- 
ty-nine different ways in which you 
would address thirty men, one after 
the other, and, if he were bright, he 
would finally make up his mind that 
you talked to each one according to 
that man’s needs, disposition, mode 
of thinking, and type of feeling. 
Occasionally he would find you 
deferential, your voice modified, 
with all authority and dogma 
left out of it; it would’ be 
suggestive. You would speak as 
though you wanted to know if it 
suited the man’s convenience, and if 
he thought it was an appropriate 
thing to do, and finally theman would 
yield his assent or bring out his con- 
tribution liberally; while perhaps 
some men, who might have gone on 
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the same errand would not have 
obtained a favorable hearing ora cent, 
because they would have gone there 
with ‘‘law and order ” in their tones. 


to become a contributor with the 
rest, you would be glad to receive 
whatever he might desire to give. 
That is the way to get a big subscrip- 

















FIG. II. REV. FREDERICK D. POWER. 


You would go there as if you were a 
brother, and as though you felt that 
the man had a right to withhold his 
help if he did not approve of the 
plan; so you would spread out the 
plan before him, and then if he choose 


tion from a lordly, overbearing man. 
Let the solicitor show him that his 
dignity and his rights are recognized, 
and that nothing is wanted from him 
unless it pleases his ‘‘ Gracious Majes- 
ty’ to give it; and then he will prob- 
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ably be liberal. Another man you 
would approach as if you had a right 
to tell him just how muck to give, 
and as if he expected you would 
assess him and tell him what a man 
in his position, as compared with 
other people, ought to contribute; 
and a man like that would sometimes 
ask you, ‘* What are the others giv- 
ing, what has so and so given, what 
is the drift? is it $50, $25, or 50 
cents? What are people giving on 
an average? He would want to be 
guided. You would know your men 
when you foundthem. One of these 
over-bearing rulers you never would 
undertake to dogmatize; that is if 
you were interested in accomplishing 
certain results. To such a man you 
would say, ‘‘What do you think of 
this matter, how can it best be 
worked up and accomplished? That 
gratifies his dignity, and makes him 
feel mellow; and then he will perhaps 
say toyou, ‘‘ You are better acquaint- 
ed with this subject than Iam; you 
go ahead and do what you think 
proper to do and I will back you;” 
but nobody could argue thatinto him. 

The middle section of your head 
indicates force of character. You 
are firm and decided; you are consci- 
entious, truthful, just; you are pru- 
dent and watchful. You do not rush 
madiy into dangers and difficulties, 
and yet when dangers and difficulties 
lie in the path which it is necessary 
for you to pursue, you gather up 
your forces and enter upon it with 
courage and energy. However, you 
do not ‘‘ waste your sweetness on 
the desert air,” and if you can 
reach any result by smooth and gen- 
tle means, you like that way to do it. 
If you were a policeman, you would 
say toa man that he was wanted at 
the station house, and that if he 
would go along quietly it would be 
all right, and that if he were willing 
to walk by the side of you as two 
friends might walk and talk, it would 
not excite any observation; but if he 
were to square off and decline to go, 
then your grip would be found solid. 





You would not coerce unless you 
must; and when it was necessary for 
you to do it, you would know what it 
meant. 

You would, in governing a boy, 
give him a good chance to choose to 
do right. You would lay the ques- 
tion out before him with all the pros 
and cons, and say to him that he 
might have from ten o’clock until one 
o’clock, that is until lunch time, to 
think it over, ‘‘and that you felt satis- 
fied he would wish to do that which 
would be right;” and three times out 
of four he would; but if he did brace 
up and decline, he would find perhaps 
that he would be coerced, and by 
yourself too. My impression is that 
you go to extreme measures only un- 
der extreme necessity; but when you 
go to that point, there is more iron 
than silk in the transaction. 

You are sensitive to public ap- 
proval; and rejoice in being indorsed 
in your opinions and in your purposes. 
You like to find out which way the 
grain of the timber runs, and then 
address yourself to people ina smooth 
way. You are naturally inclined to 
try that, and when it is a question in 
your mind, which is the better way, 
you try the smooth way first, and 
you have the ability to conciliate peo- 
ple who are oppugnant with each 
other, and perhaps with yourself. 
Most men, when they come to you 
feeling worried and annoyed about 
something, go away feeling better 
than they did when they came. You 
would tell a man to his face, ‘‘I do 
not blame you for feeling disturbed 
with the facts given to you on this 
subject; I should feel disturbed my- 
self under similar circumstances.” 
And that lets a man clear down to 
the level of common sense; then he 
is ready to talk up the matter, and to 
make all the concessions which any- 
body ought to require. 

In a business house you would get 
more work done cheerfully through 
this trait, which comes from your 
mother, than you could get done by 
those forces which you may have in- 
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herited from your father. We think 
the main work of your life is done by 
persuasion, conciliation and smooth- 
ness; and you get that from your 
mother; and it is only when you can- 
not make that work with some incor- 
rigible people that the father takes 
the business in hand (that is the 
father that is in you); and some peo- 
ple are astonished to see how much 
grit you have when it is forced to the 
front. 

Your Friendship is known to every- 
body who knows you as being a very 
influential factor. Few men can go 
into indiscriminate association with 
people, as they average, and exert 
through friendship more influence 
than you do. One of the points that 
is perhaps most natural in you, if you 
wish to bring people to terms of 
agreement with yourself on anything 
that you approve, and that belongs to 
the public, is to make your friend- 
ship felt; to make the man feel, ‘‘I 
have not come here to dictate; I 
have not come here to bulldoze you, 
and I have not come here as your 
superior; but I have come as between 
two good friends, and whatever is 
about right will suit both sides.” 
The friendly feeling makes people 
willing to bend a little, and to do 
more than they thought they would 
do. You could get more coéperation 
and friendly aid in things that are 
interesting to you than most men 
could. People do not feel willing to 
disoblige you. They will evenstrain 
a point rather than to do so; so they 
do more, give more, and yield more 
because you are friendly. Argument 
is one thing, human duty is another 
thing, and friendliness is quite 
another, ‘‘I will do it for your sake,” 
is the feeling, and there are condi- 
tions in life in which that feeling is a 
wonderful factor. For example, in 
church work, a man who can make 
every parishioner feel that his friend- 
ship is earnest and kindly will induce 
the whole parish to feel that they 
must find out what the parson wants 
before they decide what they will de- 


cide to dv, or not do; because he is 
as likely to be right as anybody, and 
they do not like to dispkease him or 
disagree with him. 

You are a natural financier; you 
could take care of the secularities 
even of a church; or, if you were in 
business, you would make the busi- 
ness side of your life prosperous, and 
as a business man, you ought to find 
the prosperous pathway in almost 
everything you might do, so that if 
there was a loss you would make it less, 
and if losses were liable you would 
evade the loss entirely; and if you 
did not make any money, you would 
come out square, and that is some- 
times success. It is natural for you 
to look on the financial side and see 
what will be successful in regard to 
business, so that you will know which 
side is best for you to choose, and 
whether you can afford to do this or 
that. If you were a clergyman, and 
we do not know what you are, you 
would get the parish out of debt. 
You would insist upon having com- 
mercial promptness and thorough- 
ness in all the fiscal work of the 
church. If repairs were to be made, 
you would hunt for an honest man 
who would do the work at fair figures, 
and you would get people to send in 
estimates so asto find out what ex- 
perts thought the work was worth. 
You would have all the coal for the 
year bought when coal was cheapest, 
and you would want the church credit 
to be respected wherever they wanted 
anything. That is financial talent 
employed in this channel. You 
would want the credit of the family 
to be without question so that the 
word of every member of it would 
be law on money matters. You 
would carry your affairs in such a 
way that even if you did not have 
much money, people who had some- 
thing to sell would give you the best 
opportunity for having it at the best 
price, and at the best season for buy- 
ing. They would all believe that it 
would come out all right. 

You love life and want to stay as 
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long as you can on this side of Jor- 
dan, and the thought of life ever- 
lasting is enhanced and glorified by 
this feeling that makes us love life 
here. The thought that we shall 
live here as long as we can, and ever- 
more hereafter, is a double interest in 
the fact of life and existence that we 
will live forever. 

You have literary capability; you 
have sympathy, justice and hope 
rather than devoutness, and the re- 
ligious side of your life will have less 
humble deference and devout hu- 
mility than it will of justicethat in- 
sists upon the right, and mercy which 
insists upon helping the poor, ‘‘and 
being kindly affectioned one to 
another.” If you were in religious 
life and work, you would have to take 
more care of the devout side of your 
life than you would of the ethical 


and the sympathetical side, be- 
cause these latter would take 
care of themselves. Some men 
have more sense of harmony 


than of time in music, so when they 
sing or play always have to watch the 
time, while the harmony will take 
care of itself. Your justice and 
mercy will take care of themselves, 
but you might have to watch the def- 
erential and devout side of conduct; 
and you never will be charged with 
Phariseeism. You would not walk 
through life as if you were laboring 
under an awful responsibility, and 
expected that the Judge of all the 
earth was ready to seek action against 
you. You would be more likely to 
say ‘‘Our Father” than to address 
God as ‘‘ The Eternal Judge of ali 
the earth!” 

You are ingenious; you would have 
made a good mechanic. You are 
skillful to understand that which 
comesunder the domain of construc- 
tion, adaptation and fitness. You 
would do well in literary or scientific 
work. You might have been an 
engineer, an architect or an artist. 
You have a hearty, earnest energy 
which brings you right into the 
ranks of effort. For example, as 


a boy, if you were engaged in the 
games on the campus, your asso- 
ciates would think that you would do 
more, do it better, and do it more 
promptly than most of them. Wher- 
ever you undertake to work with the 
hands you hustle things, accomplish 
something and overcome difficulty. 
If you were in a catastrophe at sea 
or on arailroad, and you did not get 
hurt yourself, they would think that 
you were a first-rate worker to help 
rescue others. You have a helping 
hand and an earnest energy which 
could manifest itself in play or in 
industrial effort, consequently your 
mind has a backing of courage, forti- 
tude, enterprise, and a willingness to 
do that which ought to be done, and 
thus you amount to something in any 
field that you choose to occupy. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Frederick D. Power was born 
January 23, 1851, in the vicinity of 
Yorktown, Va., a region distinguished 
alike by reminiscences of the war for 
independence and that for’ the 
preservation of the Union. He was 
the second of nine children, being 
the son of Dr. Robert H. Power, also 
a native of Virginia, who had married 
Miss Abigail M. Jencks, of Madison 
County, New York, whose education 
was received at the well-known 
school of Miss Willard, of Troy, in 
her native State. His primary educa- 
tion was under the tuition of his 
cultured mother at the home on the 
farm, the father being a practicing 
physician in the vicinity. In 1868 
young Power entered Bethany Col- 
lege near Wellsburgh, Va., an institu- 
tion founded by Mr. Alexander Camp- 
bell. His proficiency in study was 
such that he completed the full 
classical course in three years. His 
diploma bears the signature of James 
A. Garfield as one of the trustees of 
the college. While yet a student, at 
the age of 18 years, he commenced 
his work as preacher of the Gospel, 
and two years later was regularly 
ordained to the ministry. On the 
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18th of March, 1874, Mr. Power 
was married to Miss Emily B. 
Alsop, of Fredericksburg, Va., 
and in the following September, 
became adjunct Professor of Ancient 
Languages in his alma _ mater, 
having previously served several 
churches for a brief period in East- 
ern Virginia. He remained at the 
college one year, and was then called 
in September, 1875, to the pastorate 
of the Christian Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which position he has 
occupied without intermission to the 
present time. The church was then 
feeble, but has steadily increased in 
numbers. and influence until it now 
contains 650 communicants, among 
whom have been President Garfield 
and Judge Jeremiah Black, besides 
numerous other distinguished officials 
of the government, from all sections 
of the country. The present church 
building is an elegant, commodious 
structure on Vermont avenue, which 
was completed at a cost of $67,000, 
and was dedicated June 20, 1884, 
President W. K. Pendleton of Bethany 
College officiating. The plain little 
frame structure previously occupied 
was the scene of someof the plottings 
of the assassin Guiteau, who designed 
to execute his purpose while the Presi- 
dent was at worship, but was foiled 
by the non-appearance of the Presi- 
dent at the intended hour. When the 
corner stone of the present edifice was 
laid in 1882, the reputation of the 
late President had so attracted public 
attention to the church of which he 
was a member, that not less than 
five thousand persons were present. 

Mr. Power was appointed chaplain 
of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1881 and continued to 
perform its functions to the end of 
the Forty-seventh Congress. The 
chaste propriety and impressiveness 
of the address at the Garfield obse- 
quies were matters of much comment. 

Mr. Power is a fluent, impressive 
speaker, and generally speaks with- 
out manuscript, although his style is 
so smooth and accurate in its diction, 


and the modulations of his euphonious 
voice are so agreeable that his dis- 
course appears as though it might 
have been memorized. These quali- 
ties in the vehicle for the expression 
of sentiments and emotions, sober 
and serious as well as gay and hu- 
morous, have made him in addition 
to his decided success in the pulpit, 
a most acceptable speaker in the 
popular lecture field, which he is 
frequently invited to occupy. His 
lecture on the ‘‘ Life of President 
Garfield”” has been frequently re- 
peated, and his famous lecture on 
‘*Blockheads’’ has been and con- 
tinues to be very popular, for its 
moral force and its humorous allu- 
sions. He has achieved so high a 
reputation by these and others of his 
lectures that he is in constant demand 
for their delivery before the various 
moral and religious associations of 
the land, as he is deeply interested in 
every laudable enterprise for the im- 
provement and elevation of society. 
The Christian Endeavor work, the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and the various temperance move- 
ments, find in him an ardent sup- 
porter. He is one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the National Temperance 
Society, of which Gen. O. O. How- 
ard is president, and is secretary of 
the Congressional Temperance Soci- 
ety, composed of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

Mr. Power is a _ correspondent 
of the Christian Standard, of Cin- 
cinnati, reported to be the most 
widely-circulated religious journal 
published west of the Allegheny 
mountains. His letters are always 
interesting—those published while he 
was traveling in Europe in 1892 were 
remarkably so, evincing superior abil- 
ity in observation and power of de- 
scription. 

In physical proportions Mr. Power 
exhibits quite an imposing presence. 
He is nearly six feet high and weighs 
185 pounds, so that his large, active 
brain is well supported in a finely- 
balanced temperament. M. C. T. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


DR. JEROME VAN CROWNINSHIELD SMITH. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


S we are unable to give many 
biographical details concern- 
ing Dr. Smith, we wish to place on 
record in these sketches testimonials 
from the pen of this eminent man, 
showing his appreciation of the 
science of phrenology and also his 
fearlessness in speaking in its favor. 
When George Combe lectured in 
Boston in 1838, he received much 
encouragement from the  Joston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, edited 
by Dr. J. V. C. Smith. We select 
the three following quotations in 
reference to Mr. Combe and his lec- 
tures. 

‘*Boston, Oct. 17. Phrenological 
Lectures. —Mr. George Combe is now 
in this city, and those who entertain 
any respect for the science which he 
most eloquently advocates, could not 
listen to higher authority. Since the 
death of Dr. Spurzheim, Mr. Combe 
has been regarded as the strongest 
champion in Europe of the cause to 
which that celebrated man devoted 
his whole life. Those especially in- 
terested in legal medicine would de- 
rive profit from Mr. Combe’s lectures. 
If he falls below the estimate we 
have formed of his powers from the 
representations of his foreign ad- 
mirers, we shall be quite free to make 
strictures according to our conven- 
ience.” 

*““Oct. 24. Mr.Combe’s Lectures. — 
After having closely followed this 
gentleman in his lucid demonstra- 
tions, we confess ourselves not only 
very much gratified, but profitably 
instructed. His manner is not 
boisterous or imperative, but strictly 
plain, and those who listen to him are 
constrained to acknowledge that he 
is a philosopher of no ordinary 
powers. Physicians will reap as 


much benefit from these lectures, if 
not more, than any other class of 
hearers, because he clears up 
points that have always been ob- 
scure in diseases of the brain. 
On insanity, particularly, the facts 
advanced in proof of the positions 
laid down are too important to be 
disregarded by those who profess to 
relieve the worst of maladies to which 
humanity is predisposed. Without 
going into details, it is sufficient to 
say, unhesitatingly, that legal medi- 
cine and mental philosophy, without 
a knowledge of the principles of phre- 
nology, illustrated by one as thor- 
oughly conversant with both as is 
Mr. Combe, cannot be studied to ad- 
vantage, or understood in all their 
length, breadth and bearings.” 
‘““Nov. 14. Mr. Combe’s Lec- 
tures on Phrenology.—With a few 
interruptions, we have bestowed a 
thorough attention upon the lectures 
of this distinguished philosopher 
since their commencement in Boston. 
We feel no half-way sentiments upon 
the matter, nor are we disposed to 
suppress what we unflinchingly ac- 
knowledge to be true, viz., that he is 
a profound man, who gains upon the 
understanding from day to day, by 
the simple presentations of truth ! 
He must be regarded as an able, nay, 
an unrivaled, teacher of a system 
which can alone explain the phenom- 
ena of mind. Call it phrenology, or 
discard the name if it calls up unpleas- 
ant associations; but it is as certain 
as the foundations of the everlasting 
hills that the doctrines embraced by 
phrenology are predicated upon facts 
a knowledge of which is necessary to 
unfold the web of thought and show 
the relationship we bear to each other 
and the duties and responsibilities 
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each one owes to society and to hu- 
manity. Wherever Mr. Combe may 
visit in our country, for the honor of 
our national character, if no other 
consideration were involved, we hope 
he will be appreciated for his devo- 
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ing, reflecting practitioner of medi- 
cine, afterstudying this very able and 
certainly original display of profound 
investigation, could in conscience any 
longer continue that misapplication 
of remedies to organs, the derange- 

















DR. J. V. C. SMITH, WHEN MAYOR OF BOSTON, 


tion to the cause of human culture 
and social happiness, everywhere in- 
culcated in his voluminous writings.” 

The same journal in the following 
year, 1839, says of a work containing 
the researches of Gall, Vimont and 
Broussais, translated from the French 
by Mr. George Combe. ‘‘ No think- 


ment of which, instead of being local, 
depends entirely on a diseased condi- 
tion of some particular part of the 
encephalon.” Under date of July 8; 
1840, Dr. Smith, through the columns 
of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Jotrnal, says: 

‘*Progress of Phrenology.—Since 
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Mr. Combe took his departure from 
Europe very little is said on this here- 
tofore engrossing topic. Still, a few 
individuals are devotedly pursuing in- 
vestigations, and accumulating im- 
portant facts illustrative of the lead- 
ing principles of the science which will 
be regarded, at some future period, 
with interest by philosophers. Mr. L. 
N. Fowler, of New York, and his 
brother, O. S. Fowler, who resides in 
Philadelphia, are collecting cabinets 
of casts, which embrace fac-similes of 
the heads of men, women and chil- 
dren who have been distinguished for 
qualities out of the common order of 
mankind; and the stranger who visits 
their collection is positively astonished 
at the results of their unobtrusive in- 
dustry in this department of nature. 
Through the politeness of Dr. Bond 
we had an opportunity of inspecting 
the Philadelphia Phrenological Mu- 
seum (for such it actually is) the other 
day—the rarest assemblage, perhaps, 
on this continent, of unique skulls 
and casts of persons now living. 
Each one is characterized by some de- 
velopment, either a little out of the 
ordinary course, or so strongly marked 
by peculiarities as to be considered 
nearly, if not wholly, unparalleled in 
the series of cranioscopal formations. 
The art of taking casts has been 
greatly improved by the Messrs. 
Fowler. Some of their work is quite 
equal to the best specimens of clay 
modeling by Clevenger or Ives. The 
bust of Dr. Reynell Coates was ad- 
mirably finished, and altogether su- 
perior to any method before known to 
artists, or at least practiced by them 
in New England. If the progress of 
Phrenology depends on accuracy 
in copying nature, in amassing 
specimens of her handiwork, in 
connection with the study of mental 
phenomena, the science is surely los- 
ing nothing in the United States.” 
An article entitled ‘‘ Statistics of 
Phrenology in the United States,” 
appeared in the American Medical 
Almanac for 1841. This work was 
published annually in Boston and was 


compiled by Dr. Smith. After 
speaking favorably of the ‘‘ History 
of the Science,” ‘‘ Books on Phrenol- 
ogy,” ‘‘Phrenological Almanac,”’ 
‘** Annals of Phrenology,” ‘‘ Dr. Chas. 
Caldwell,” ‘*‘ Phrenological Societies,” 
‘*Crania Americana,” and ‘‘ Cabinet 
of the Boston Phrenological Society,” 
he closes the article by saying: ‘‘ It 
is impossible to estimate the number 
of believers in Phrenology in this 
country. They may be found in every 
State of the Union. For a few years 
past the science has been rapidly ad- 
vancing as well as gaining in charac- 
ter and popularity. Many of the 
leading periodicals of the day, par- 
ticularly the medical journals, take a 
decided stand in its favor; while 
others generally allude to it, whenever 
occasion requires, with candor and 
respect. The science is now em- 
braced by large numbers in the med- 
ical profession, especially among the 
younger portion. It is also favorably 
received by many members of the 
legal and clerical professions, and is 
beginning to be introduced and re- 
spectfully treated in our literary, 
scientific and medical institutions. 
The day ‘of: its final triumph and 
general adoption cannot be far 
distant.” 

Dr. Smith was born in Conway, 
N. H., July 20, 1800, and died in 
Massachusetts Aug. 21, 1879. He 
was graduated at the Medical Depart- 
ment of Brown's University in 1818, 
and at Berkshire Medical School in 
1825, becoming its first Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. He set- 
tled in Boston in 1825. He edited 
the Weekly Newsletter for two years, 
was port physician in 1826-49, and 
was Mayor of Bostontwo terms. Dr. 
Smith also served a portion of a 
term in the Massachusetts legislature 
with his friend, Horace Mann. He 
subsequently occupied the chair of 
Anatomy and Physiology, and after- 
ward of Anatomy alone in the New 
York Medical College for Women. 

He established in 1823, and edited 
for many years, the Boston Medical 
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Intelligence, and conducted the AZedi- 
cal World in 1857-59. His publica- 
tions included ‘* The Class Book of 
Anatomy ” (Boston, 1830); ‘‘ Life of 
Andrew Jackson ” (1832); ‘‘ Natural 
History of the Fishes of Massachu- 
setts” (1833); ‘‘ Pilgrimage of 
Palestine” (1851); ‘‘ Pilgrimage to 
Egypt” (1852); ‘‘ Turkey and the 
Turks” (1854); and a ‘‘ Prize Essay 
on the Physical Indications of Lon- 
gevity” (New York, 1869). He also 
edited “Scientific Tracts” (6 vols., 
1833-34), and ‘*‘ The American Medi- 
cal Almanac ” (3 vols., 1839-1841). 

Dr. Smith spent most of his life in 

Boston and was considered if not the 
best physician in that city, the best 
one in cases of small-pox, of which he 
almost invariably made a cure. While 
in Boston he founded and edited the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
and was connected with it for twen- 
ty-five years. He disposed of it when 
he came to New York to reside. At 
that time he proposed and seriously 
intended to become one of the pro- 
prietors of the Fowler & Wells estab- 
lishment, but owing to the fact that 
both Mr. Fowler and Mr. Wells were 
absent, the matter had to be deferred 
until their return. In the meantime 
Dr. Smith had otherwise invested his 
property. He was a frequent and 
extremely interested visitor to the 
phrenological cabinet until a few 
weeks before he died. He traveled 
‘extensively in the East, Egypt and 
the Holy Land, and also on this con- 
tinent as far as the Pacific slope. 
Of the two pictures here given, the 
younger one was taken while he was 
mayor of Boston, the other, a few 
months previous to his death. 

The writer first saw Dr. Smith in 
1839 in Philadelphia. He was 
brought into our office by Dr. Bond, 
who was connected with the edu- 
cational department of Philadelphia. 

As he came in, he said, ‘‘Good 
morning, Miss Fowler, I did not know 
your brothers had a sister, but you re- 
semble them so much that I know 
you must be one.’’ From that time he 


came in daily as long as he remained 
in Philadelphia. He took great 
interest in our cabinet, and later 
wrote the description of it that is 
mentioned in this sketch. Our ac- 
quaintance from that time until his 
death was unremitting. After our 
establishment removed from Phila- 
delphia to New York, in 1841, he 
always called while visiting New York 
from Boston, and after he removed 
to New York he called almost daily. 

He was in the habit of taking a 
walk daily, even after he became 
quite feeble, for, notwithstanding his 
difficulty in walking (the result of a 
physical infirmity), he made it a rule 
to take a daily walk, and so gave us 
a frequent call. This gave us oppor- 
tunities to talk over old reminis- 
cences. His son, who lived with him 
in New York, being absent for 
a few weeks, left his father lonely. 

One warm day he went to Union 
Square to sit where he could get the 
fresh air. While there it began to 
rain, but he did not hasten to his 
home; the result was that he took a 
cold which brought on an attack of 
pneumonia. He gave _ imperative 
orders that his son should not be in- 
formed of his illness, but those in at- 
tendance on him felt unwilling to 
take the responsibility of obeying 
these orders, and sent for the son. 

When he arrived and found how 
ill his father was, he took him as 
soon as possible to Massachusetts*, 
to his mother’s old home, and the 
place where she was buried. They 
made their home with Mrs. Smith’s 
sisters, the Misses Brown. 

He recovered from his illness, but 
one day after taking a drive, when 
talking with unusual animation, they 
observed Dr. Smith’s head to drop, 
the chin resting on the breast. On 
going to him they found the breath 
gone. His death was thus sudden 
and unexpected. He was buried in 
the same grave with his wife. Her 
grave had been sealed, and the son 


* Pittsfield, I believe the town to be. 
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caused his father’s grave to be sealed 
also. About ten years later, I read in 
a daily paper a statement that Dr. 
Edward Sutton Smith (the son) had 
died suddenly at Chatham, N. Y. 
Thus ended®the family, as he was 
the only child. 








not live many hours from that time, 
in consequence of which the parents 
decided not to have an operation, but 
contrary to expectation he lived to be 
a man, though always very lame. 

He was married, but whether his 
wife was with him when he died, and 
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When Edward S. Smith was a 
child he had a severe attack of ty- 
phus fever, which caused intense 
spasms. In one of these spasms, 
being thrown up from the bed, one of 
his hips became displaced and out of 
joint. It was expected that he would 


where he was buried, the writer does 
not know. 

His father, the subject of our 
sketch, was a remarkable man in 
many respects, well informed on 
whatever topic was introduced, and 
one of the best conversationalists, if 
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not the best, I ever knew, and im- 
parted knowledge with every sen- 
tence, hence his society was widely 
sought. 

At the age of seventy he visited 
the Pacific coast with an excursion 
party of writers for agricultural pa- 
pers, some of whom visited Yosemite 
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Valley when only a narrow bridle 
path gave access to the valley, and 
we had to go on horseback. The 
doctor showed as much vigor on that 
dreadful jaunt as any member of the 
party, he having had the same mode 
of traveling while in Palestine, 
Egypt and other Eastern countries. 
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THE “EVIL EYE.” 


By GEoRGE J. MANSON. 


HERE are people living to-day, 
many of them prominent and 
of more than average intelligence, 
who believe just as firmly in the 
influence of the ‘‘evil eye’’ as did 
the inhabitants of the far-off regions 
of the East who existed before the 
dawn of history, and who are supposed 
to have been the first to believe in 
the superstition. 

The evil eye can be described as 
the power of injury which comes 
from the look of a malevolent per- 
son. The name given to it by the 
Romans—Fascinum—suggests the art 
of captivating, or charming, repre- 
sented by our English words ‘‘fasci- 
nate’’ and ‘‘ fascination.’’ The su- 
perstition still lives in Italy under the 
name jettatura, a word derived from 
jactare, to cast or throw; hence, the 
casting of a spell. This power of 
fascination, in its broadest sense, 
was supposed to be exerted in various 
. ways, but chiefly by look, voice and 
touch. 

According to an old Talmudic leg- 
end, some souls that have been sent 
to Hades for sins committed on this 
earth have returned without having 
been sufficiently purified. They have 
brought with them the evil eye, which 
contains a spark of that hellish fire 
which consumes and devours; a dart- 
ing glance or leer from a person hav- 
ing such an eye always causes a feel- 
ing of uneasiness, sometimes scorch- 
ing him, acting as the hot sun does 
upon the leaves. In fact, it was once 
believed that such a look had the 
power of eating out the inside of a 


person’s body, stopping the circula™ 
tion of the blood and unsettling the 
intellect. To this day there is a 
proverb current in Denmark: ‘‘ Woe 
be to the evil eye.”’ 

Though a great deal has been writ- 
ten upon the subject, no one has been 
able to trace the exact origin of this 
superstition. It is mentioned in the 
earliest records as a dreadful power, 
and people were warned to be always 
on their guard against its influence. 
The Jews learned of it in Egypt, and 
carried their report of it to Judea. 
Nearly all the Greeks, including the 
most learned men, believed in it, and 
the superstition still prevails through- 
out the Southern and Eastern nations 
of Europe, in Mohammedan and other 
Eastern countries, and in Western 
Africa. The Turks watch for the 
evil eye in a personal enemy, or in 
an infidel. Some of the ornamental 
designs on their caparisoned horses 
are intended to divert a sinister influ- 
ence. The superstition is common 
in some parts of Ireland and Scotland 
(where it is called ** the ill eye ’’), and 
is believed in generally by the Mexi- 
cans. 

Ancient historians speak of na 
tions in which the whole popula- 
tion was said to have this danger- 
ous power, one writer gravely add- 
ing, with an air of cynicism, that 
the Thracian women were more to 
be feared than the men. Pliny de- 
clares that warriors were able to kill 
with their eyesight those upon whom 
they steadily fixed their gaze for a 
long time. This was certainly a 
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mode of warfare as economical as it 
was original, and far more humane 
than our modern methods of destroy- 
ing the enemy. Indeed, it seems to 
be the only case on record when the 
visual power of the sexes was re- 
versed; that is, where the glance of 
rude man could be described as 
** perfectly killing.’’ 

Such a power, however, has been 
mentioned in literature. In Beck- 
ford’s famous romance, Vathek, the 
hero, had the power of killing with 
his eye, and the reader will recall the 
story of Racine, whom a look of 
Louis XIV. sent to the grave. Taci- 
tus laid it down as an axiom that ‘‘ in 
every battle the eye is first con- 
quered.’’ 

Closely connected with this super- 
stition is the belief that too much 
praise or boasting from a person is a 
sign of the evil eye, and a sure fore- 
runner of bad luck. 

Pliny tells us of whole families in 
Africa by whose praises herds, flocks, 
trees, children, etc., were all de- 
stroyed. It came to be a settled be- 
lief among the Greeks that it was not 
well to boast of prosperity; they had 
a saying, ‘‘Live secretly , if thou 
wouldst live happily.”’ 

The evil eye has always been sup- 
posed to have a peculiarly malign 
effect on babies. In certain parts of 
Italy to this day if you tell a woman 
that her baby is strong, a farmer 
that his crops are getting along nice- 
ly, or a driver that he has an un- 
usually fine pair of horses,*and all 
three, to avert the evil{™conse- 
quences supposed to followin the 
wake of these gracious utterances, 
will spit at your feet; as an act of 
politeness you must follow out the 
same course with them. The good- 
natured man who went around saying 
pleasant things to everybody and 
praising everything he saw, would 
really be looked upon as the most 
malevolent of men. This supersti- 
tion prevails to a certain extent in 
Naples, in China, Japan, among the 
negroes and Indians, and in some 


of the remote rural districts of Eng- 
land. The Russians, at this day, if 
their children are praised for beauty, 
spit upon them, Pliny says that in 
his age it was the common practice, 
when any stranger looked at a child 
while sleeping, for the nurse to spit 
three times. The Neapolitan nurses 
spit toward any stranger who enters 
the apartment where the children are 
asleep. In Albania even the fathers 
were not allowed to see their child 
before the seventh day, for fear that 
their glance might throw an evil 
influence on him, 

In some parts of Ireland it is the 
custom not to visit a family after 
the birth of a child without taking a 
present, ‘‘for fear of spoiling the 
beauty of the child.”’ 

During Shakespeare’s time anyone 
looked at by a person supposed to 
possess this malign influence, was 
said to be ‘‘o’erlooked,’’ ‘‘ fore- 
looked,’’ or ‘‘eye-bitten.’’ Newborn 
children at that period were not 
exempt from this danger, and vari- 
ous charms were practiced to avert it. 
In the ** Merry Wives of Windsor’’ 
(act v., scene 5) Pistol says of Fal- 
staff : 

Vile worm, thou wast o’erlooked even in 
thy birth, 

It is again alluded to in the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice’’ (act iii., scene 2), 
where Portia, expressing to Bassanio 
her feelings of regard, declares: 

Beshrew your eyes, 
They have o’erlooked me, and divided me; 


One half of me is yours, the other half 
yours. 


In ‘* Titus Andronicus’’ (act ii., 
scene 1), Aaron speaks of Tamora as 
—faster bound to Aaron’s charming eyes 
Than is Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 

In some parts of Egypt the chil- 
dren wear a charm against the evil 
eye. It is of triangular form, in- 
closed in a case, and attached to the 
top of the cap. Alum is used for 
the same purpose, by the grown 
people, in a very curious way. A 
piece about as large as a walnut is 
placed on hot coals and left there 
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until it has ceased to bubble. This 
ceremony takes place about sunset, 
the person repeating certain relig- 


ious verses. The alum is supposed to 
assume a likeness to the person 
whose malice -has given occasion for 
its use. Then the alum is pounded 
and given in some kind of food to 
a black dog. It is said that the alum 
does often assume the rude outline of 
a human being; the truth is that the 
shape in which it appears depends on 
the disposition of the coals. Another 
Egyptian method of obviating the 
bad effects of the evil eye is to prick 
a paper with a needle, saying at the 
same time, ‘‘This is the eye of such 
aone,’’ repeating the name of the 
evil-minded person, and then burn 
the paper. 

Such a person is supposed to envy 
the good fortune of his neighbors, 
and to be of an exceedingly covetous 
disposition. When people are eating 
a tempting meal, it has been believed 
that they might swallow poison 
which could be conveyed to the food 
by the greedy and envious looks of a 
looker-on. From this curious idea 
the custom arose of kings and well- 
to-do persons dining in the privacy 
of their own apartments. Aristotle 
warned people of the danger of eat- 
ing with a man of the evil eye, and 
growing out of this habit of closely 
observing or eyeing food came the 
familiar expression to ‘‘ devour with 
the eyes.’’ 

In Sardinia, where the supersti- 
tion has been believed in from the 
earliest times, the literary people (as 
if they had not enough troubles of 
their own) are held in such poor 
esteem that the natives have a say- 
ing: ‘‘May the Lord preserve you 
from being looked at by a man of 
letters, for the misfortunes they cause 
are much worse than those inflicted 
by other people.’’ The explanation 
of this gentle criticism may be that 
the natives have sometime seen 
starving poets or hungry scribblers 
looking longingly at the cakes and 
pies in the windows of the bake shop, 


or else this unjust prejudice may 
have arisen from the fact that the 
eyes of poets, painters and literary 
men are generally bright and pierc- 
ing. 

Not only has the evil eye always 
been supposed to have a bad influ- 
ence on persons, but even animals 
have been the victims of its unwhole- 
some power. The darting glance of 
such an eye, especially the first thing 
in the morning, was to be feared as 
we fear poison. It meant destruction 
to man and beast. Virgil tells us how 
the tender lambs were fascinated, 
and how the cattle were made lean 
by this occult power. In Scotland 
and Ireland, not so very long ago, it 
was the common belief that cattle 
were subject to injury and death in 
this way. Certain charms were used, 
such as twining the mountain ash 
among the hairs of the cow's tail. In 
some remote parts of Scotland at the 
present time soap and salt are smeared 
over cows who are supposed to be 
suffering from this malign influence. 

The Scriptures contain several very 
pointed references to the influence of 
the evil eye. In regard to eating, 
for instance: ‘‘ Eat thou not the 
bread of him that hath an evil eye, 
neither desire thou his dainty meats. 
For as he thinketh in his heart so is 
he: Eat and drink, saith he to thee; 
but his heart is not with thee. The 
morsel which thou hast eaten shalt 
thou vomit up, and lose thy sweet 
words.*’ (Prov. xxiii., 6-8.) ** Hell 
and destruction are never full; so the 
eyes of man are never satisfied.’’ 
(Prov. xxvii., 20.) In Deuteronomy 
(xv., 9) we are told to beware lest 
‘thine eye be evil against thy poor 
brother, and thou gavest him naught; 
and he cry unto the Lord against 
thee, and it be sin unto thee.”’ 
Again, in the same book (xxviii., 54), 
where mention is made of *‘ the man 
that is tender among you, and very 
delicate, his eye shall be evil toward 
his brother, and toward the wife of 
his bosom, and toward the remnant 
of his children which he shall leave.’’ 
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David in the Psalms (x., 8) speaks of 
the wicked whose “‘eyes are set 
against the poor.’’ In I. Samuel 
(xviii., 9), after the victory, David’s 
valor in staying tens of thousands to 
Saul’s thousands is extolled by the 
women. Saul shows jealousy, and it 
is recorded: ‘‘And Saul eyed David 
from that day and forward.’’ In the 
New Testament St. Mark shows us 
how the evil that men do comes 
from within—from the heart—-it pro- 
ceeds from evil thoughts : 

‘fan evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolish 
ness: all these evil things come from 
within and defile the man’’ (Mark vii., 
22, 23). In the book of Matthew 
there is a pertinent allusion: ‘‘Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own? Is thine eye evil 
because I am good ?’’ (xx., 15), and 
where in Galatians (iii., 1) the ques- 
tion is asked: ‘‘Who hath bewitched 
you?’’ the literal meaning in the 
Greek is ‘‘who hath fascinated you ?”’ 
One investigator says that it is singu- 
lar to observe that many of the 
terms used in Scripture which sig- 


’ 


nify enchanters or enchantment 
are com pounded of the root word 
for eye. 


The superstition of the evil eye is 
believed in by many at the present 
time. Patti will not sing where there 
is a cross-eyed conductor—in fact, 
the whole Strakosch and Patti fami- 
lies have always been influenced by 
this superstition. Bernhardt will not 
play with an actor who is a victim of 


this malignant influence. Some 
years ago the production of one of 
her plays was delayed several weeks 


because the tragedienne believed that 
the leading man, M. Volny, although 
young and of fine appearance, had 
the evil eye. In Paris, Paola Marie, 
of the Opera Comique, and her sister, 
Galli Marie, were in the habit of 
wearing amulet rings to avert the 
snake-like fascination which was 
currently attributed to Count Gabri- 
elle, a well-known promenader on the 
boulevards. The composer Offen- 
bach was said to have the evil eye 


because he brought so much _ bad 
luck to innocent people. 

Pope Pius IX., while riding in 
Rome, happened to look up at a 
child sitting near a window. A few 
minutes later the child fell out of the 
window and was killed. It was not 
long before many Italians believed 
that the head of the Church had the 
evil eye; and this reputation clung 
to His Holiness until his death. 

What reason can be given for a 
belief in this superstition so univer- 
sally dreaded from the earliest times 
to the present day? The most rea- 
sonable explanation is that the efe is 
the most expressive organ of the 
human mind. Through its use man 
betrays his emotions, his desires, his 
passions. Truly the eyes are ‘‘ the 
windows of the soul.’’ A _ person 
will quail before a powerful gaze. An 
army (e. g., a Chinese army) will 
become demoralized before ‘‘ an eye 
like Mars to threaten and command.”’ 
And so, in very early times, among 
ignorant people, the eye, in and of 
itself, was supposed to have a hidden 
power, whereas its action only indi- 
cated the internal force and character 
of its owner. ‘* An eye,’’ says Em- 
erson, *‘can threaten like a loaded 
and leveled gun, or can insult like 
hissing or kicking; or, in its altered 
mood, by means of kindness, it can 
make the heart dance with joy.”’ 

It is probably safe to say that no 
man has what is commonly called 
the evil eye, uniess he is evil-minded, 
full of the spirit of ‘*‘ envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness.’’ 
And until that spirit is changed, it 
is fair to assume that he will betray 
his feelings by his looks. There are 
such characters in the world, and we 
meet them more or less often in the 
round of our daily experiences. 

In the light of phrenological science 
of course we can understand them, 
and thus not only intelligently adapt 
ourselves to them, but by spreading 
a knowledge of the laws of heredity, 
greatly diminish their numbers in 
the world. 








GALL AS DISCOVERER AND PHYSICIAN. 


By H. S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 


HEN the German doctors, Gall 
and Spurzheim, were at Halle, 
which they visited in the course of 
an extended tour devoted to the ex- 
ploitation of their doctrines re- 
garding the functions of the brain, 
they met the eminent physiologist, 
Reil, and he, with a considerable 
number of the faculty of Halle Uni- 
versity, witnessed a dissection of the 
brain by thephrenologists. Prof. Reil 
remarked to Prof. Bischoff, who also 
attended the demonstration, ‘‘ I have 
seen in the anatomical demonstra- 
tions of the brain, made by Gall, more 
than I thought that a man could dis- 
cover in his whole life.” This opinion, 
coming as it did from a man whose 
authority in the special field of anat- 
omy was generally considered sec- 
ond to that of no other contemporary, 
must receive more than a modicum of 
respect from the considerate, despite 
the flippant sneer that modern dilet- 
tanteism is wont toindulge when men- 
tion is made of phrenology. 

The spirit of modern scientific 
thought appears to be unworthy of 
the grand arena that has opened for 
its exploration. It is narrow, and 
beset with caprices of personality. 
This may be due in part to the special- 
ism that the very extent of Nature’s 
laboratory hasrendered necessary; in 
part it may be due to the conserva- 
tism that prevails among those who 
are in the middle life of their career, 
and would continue to gather new 
laurels because of the successes of 
their early manhood. When M. 
Cuvier, of the French Institute, first 
heard the German doctors, soon after 
their arrival in Paris, he appeared well 
disposed toward the new doctrines. 
Mr. Richard Chevenix said in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review that he had 
heard him ‘‘express his approbation 
of its general features in a circle which 
was not particularly private.” But 


later M. Cuvier and his colleagues of 
the Anatomical Department changed 
somewhat their attitude toward Gall 
and Spurzheim. 

It is said that when the First Consul 
(Napoleon) was apprised that the 
greatest of his anatomists had at- 
tended a course of lectures by Dr. 
Gall he broke out furiously, as he had 
done against Lord Whitworth; and 
at his levee rated the wise men of his 
land for allowing themselves to be 
taught chemistry by an Englishman, 
and anatomy by a German (see the 
‘* Biography of Dr. Spurzheim,’’ by 
Nahum Capen, LL.D., of Boston, 
1833). Hence it was that the commis- 
sion named by the French Institute 
to report on the labors of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim dealt out a scant 
measure of compliment in their con- 
sideration of them, and even affected 
to excuse the interest shown by say- 
ing that the anatomical researches 
were entirely distinct from the physi- 
ology of the brain and the doctrine of 
mental manifestations. That was in 
1807 when Napoleon was posing as 
the master of Europe, and inclusively 
as the foremost patron of the cults of 
science and art. 

But it is notable that the eminent 
naturalist allowed that the method of 
Gall and Spurzheim in dissecting the 
brain was preferable to that com- 
monly used in the medical schools; 
that they were the first to have shown 
the proportion between the brown 
(or gray) and white substance of 
the brain; the course of the optic 
and other nerves; the certainty of 
the decussation (or crossing) of the 
cerebro-spinal fibers; the successive 
reinforcement of fibers in passing 
through the pons, the crura, optic 
thalami, and corpora striata, and 
the demonstration of two or more 
classes of fibers in the brain, and the 
generality of the commissures (see the 
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Edinburg Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, January, 1809). See also Annual 
Report, by M. Cuvier, member of the 
French Institute, from which the 
above citations are translated, and in 
which the distinguished savant takes 
occasion to say that the Memoir pre- 
sented by the German physiologists 
was ‘‘by far the most important that 
had occupied the attention of the 
class.” 

The very brief enumeration of par- 
ticulars that should be credited to the 
observation and genius of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim, as appearing in said 
report, conveys a very meager idea 
of their true importance to the world. 
An examination into the state of phys- 
iology in its relation to the brain 
and nervous system at the beginning 
of this century is necessary in order 
to realize how great an advance the 
Vienna doctors had given to science 
and civilization. It is not strange 
that the older and conservative por- 
tion of the learned were skeptical, 
even to the degree of derision, when 
they for the first time heard of the 
claims of Gall. Few, indeed, were 
of the mind of the great Reil, who 
could with calmness listen to a dem- 
onstration of the new doctrine, and 
then frankly admit his wonder that 
one man could accomplish so much. 

Witness, however, the scene at the 
funeral of Dr. Gall, which took place 
on the 27th of August, 1828, where 
an immense concourse of people had 
gathered, many of whom had made 
long journeys to attest their respect 
for the discoverer and exploiter of 
the great truth of the brain’s func- 
tion in our mental economy. Five 
eminent savants pronounced dis- 
courses over his grave. One of these, 
Dr. Fossati, of Florence, in referring 
to Gall’s ability as a physician, said: 


‘* Artists, young physicians and many 
unfortunate persons of every condi- 
tion now testify by their tears the 
loss of a benefactor. But 
they will make way for a moment to 
those rich patients, to princes, to the 
representatives of kings, whom his 
art restored to health, and allow them 
to bear witness before posterity how 
often Dr. Gall came to implore their 
aid in solacing and assisting unfortu- 
nate but deserving men of talent.” 

No pretender or gilded mountebank 
was likely to be solicited for consul- 
tation or advice by the royalty or 
nobility of that time—or have medals 
struck in his honor by grateful 
patients high in social rank—as fell 
to the experience of the German 
doctor. Count Bourrienne, secretary 
to the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in his Memoirs of the wonderful 
Corsican, refers to a visit made by 
Gall to the ‘King of Sweden (Berna- 
dotte), when the latter was at Boet- 
zenburgh on the Elbe, and says, ‘‘ I 
had the pleasure of being some time 
with Dr. Gall, and I owe to the inti- 
macy that subsisted between us the 
honor he conferred upon me by the 
dedication of one of his works.” 

Such testimony as this is unim- 
peachable, and by its very nature 
attributes a position to Gall in no 
respect inferior to any of his scien- 
tific contemporaries. 

Let us but measure his achieve- 
ments, however, in the light of their 
effect upon the later development of 
that higher physiology that has to do 
especially with the activities of mind; 
let us but do this with an honest 
candor and the conclusion will force 
itself upon our judgment that those 
achievements deserve a place in the 
very front rank of human discovery. 

(To be continued.) 




















CHARACTERISTICS OF SOME BOYS. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


S it a wonder that parental love 

still tenderly follows the precious 

pet though he should become prodi- 

gal? Right culture might save the 

wayward; wrong training might spoil 

the good. It is so with horses as 
with boys. 

No subject can be of more interest 
to the human race than the proper 
development and right culture of the 
young, and during the period of 
childhood and youth is the natural 
time for the physical, intellectual, 
moral, mechanical and governmental 
culture. That is the plastic season; 
the time for bending the twig to make 
the future tree incline rightly. The 
mother is the natural guardian and 
guide of childhood and should be 
wisely and well-trained for the impor- 
tant task. 

Occasionally a mother seems en- 
dowed by nature with a genius for 
government and with an aptitude for 
training and educating children. 
Other mothers who are good and true 
and anxious seem to be awkward at 
their work; they apply wrong meth- 
odsand partly because they do not un- 
derstand physiology and phrenology. 
Let us apply the doctrines of phre- 
nology, temperament and physiology 
to the management of some children 
whose portraits we have the pleasure 
to introduce, and whose names, resi- 
dence and parents are wholly un- 
known to the writer, mostly from the 
studio of that prince of child photog- 
raphers, Rockwood, of 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Figure 1 is a picture of robust 
health; full of life, brimming with 


vitality and overflowing with joy and 
enthusiasm, and yet his joy is in- 
clined to be rough. He has a great 
brain and decided mental force. He 
cannot wait to be smooth, gentle and 
pliable. He sees his objective point 
and goes for it, through briars or 
thorns, or diagonally across the 
muddy street, regardless of clean 
shoes and spotless garments. He is 
a boy all over and thinks he is almost 
a man. Power is not necessarily 
bad, although it may be inconvenient 
and it may wear out shoes, tear 
clothes and slam doors. This boy is 
something like a bunch of firecrackers 
which is explosive although it may 
have no malign intentions. Powder, 
when loose, if exploded before a 
person’s face may destroy the eyes, 
singe the hair and pepper the skin; 
but the same powder, if placed ina 
gun-barrel, may explode within an 
inch of the huntsman’s keen eye 
without doing him the least harm, 
because it is under proper guidance 
and right control; in other words the 
fiery element is under the guidance 
of culture without the irksome re- 
straints of prohibition. A frolicking 
colt, calf or lamb will tear through 
the fields but has no malign pur- 
poses, it has no desire to do any mis- 
chief nor any disposition to harm, 
hurt or molest, and yet it may be an 
inconvenience and an innocent spoiler. 
It may trample the meadow grass, 
damage the lawn or ruin the garden, 
but the animal has only vitality and 
impulsive energy and a wish to work 
it off but no desire to harm or injure 
anything. 
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This boy has a wide head through” thing he is curious about. He will 
the region of the ears. He has large become an able man, a power in the 
Destructiveness and Combativeness.™ world. He will make a fine lawyer 
He thinks he can do anything that if he can hold still long enough to 
‘ ought to be done and tries some become polished on the scholastic 
things of the equity of which he may _grind-stoue. 

















FIG. I, A FULL PATTERN BOY. 





have doubts. Bravery is written all 
over his face and head; hearty, 
healthy zeal sparkles in every fiber 
of his system. He likes large, heavy, 
noisy playthings and wonders a horn 
or a drum does not sound pleasantly 
to everybody. He has a magnificent 
intellect. The upper half of his fore- 
head is admirably developed and 
therefore he is old of his age and in- 
sists upon answers to questions that 
are above his years. He does not 
see why he should not know any- 


He has large Mirthfulness, but it is 
not shown so much in wit as it is in 
the fun of robust childhood. He has 
large Ideality, hence he is enthusias- 
tic; he builds castles in the air and 
thinks he can inhabit and control 
them, and yet this boy has Caution. 
Rash as he may appear he will show 
Caution strongly marked in his char- 
acter, but it is coupled with such an 
amount of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and with such earnest 
energy that he will seem to need a 
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guide, overseer and ruler, but his 
training ought to be in reference to 
guiding and not to overseeing and 
ruling him. He ought to be led to 
feel that doing as people who have a 
right to direct him, require, is his 
duty and is profitable for him to do, 
but he ought not to be rudely silenced 
or snubbed. His intellect is as bright 
as a dollar and he can understand 
danger and difficulty if they are 





fe 
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FIG. 2, THE STUDENT. 
rightly presented and explained, but 
he is not likely to be very careful in 
his administration. Besides, he has 
wonderful Spirituality and Imitation, 
leveling up the front and the lateral 
portions of the top-head. He hopes 
and believes by the acre—by the 
hemisphere. He reads strangers well, 
and he will be wise in his appreciation 
of those who are strangers to him; he 
will like and dislike at sight. 

The restraints on him ought to be 
gentle; a little like an India rubber 
halter for a horse—one that will yield 
and stretch, yet not break. If he 





were fastened with a chain halter he 
might break it as some horses do, but 
if he were tied w:th elastic material it 
would suggest at least limited liberty 
and he would not chafe under it. 

He will make a popular orator, and 
he ought to be educated physically 
and mentally as far and as carefully 
as the schools can do it, but he needs 
a great deal of room and he needs 
playthings that will make a noise, and 
yet will profit by a great deal of 
patience and care bestowed upon his 
conduct and career, and he will make 
his family proud of himif hecan bekept 
on the track. If the track is substan- 
tial enough and wisely laid and if the 
parents and teachers are wise engi- 
neers they will talk about this boy 
when they reach into the aged de- 
cades and they will say: ‘‘He wasa 
pupil of mine so many years ago, and 
now see what he has achieved.” 

Figure 2 is a marked contrast to 
Fig. 1. This boy has the Mental 
temperament and not enough of the 
Vital. He has rather a slender con- 
stitution and he has an anxious look in 
his face. He is light in his build; 
his head is large for his body and he 
is too much inclined to study and 
think. He is very anxious, and with 
his large Caution he ought to be 
taught not to be afraid of darkness, 
except to avoid pitfalls and obstruc- 
tions. He should be _ hopefully 
taught in regard to the great ques- 
tions of the future. His moral 
teachings ought not to be somber, 
for he is naturally inclined to be 
anxious and sad. Contrast his 
face with that of Fig. 1. This 
shows the scholar, the meditative 
thinker, the reasoner, the artist and 
the poet, ‘‘the good boy,” but not so 
much the worker or one that plays, 
hustles and subdues. He is sedate 
and decorous in his ways. He ought 
not to be pushed in his studies and 
probably should not be allowed to 
study as much as hedesires. If he 
could have a bicycle it would be good 
for him, or if he could have some- 
thing in the way of apparatus for 
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excercise where weights, pulleys and 
ropes are used, so that he could use 
them any five minutes during the day 
when he felt an inclination for it, it 
would be just the thing for him. The 
gymnasium is desirable for many 
young people under different circum- 
stances, but this boy oughtto have 


This is the mental and sentimental, 
delicate organization and should be 
carefully guided and regulated and 
should have guidance in both exercise 
and study, and he ought to take one- 
third more sleep than Fig. 1 would 
seem to require. 


Fig. 3 is a thinker. He will be 

















apparatus in his own house, where he 
can use it any minute, early or late, 
rain or shine, and he should not be 
permitted to exercise with heavy ap- 
paratus. Such boys are meditative 
and they are inclined to overwork; if 
others around them are lifting heavy 
weights or using other heavy appara- 
tus they will try to do the same 
thing, greatly to their detriment. 
Fig. 1 works hard from the mere 
pleasure of it; he would work hard 
doing nothing but playing and frolic- 
king, but Fig. 2 would overwork with- 
out working hard in the same amuse- 
ments. 


PHYSICIAN, 


fond of dataand detail, will enjoy 
such studies as belong to the physi- 
cian, and he would make a good, 
physician. He has Destructiveness 
Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Cau- 
tion and Constructiveness, and these 
would make him wise in the sphere of 
medical practice and medical knowl- 
edge and expert in surgery. He has 
a capital memory and will hold ten- 
aciously whatever he acquires in 
regard to facts and science. Heisa 
natural historian; he is a keen critic, 
knows resemblances and differences, 
and is fond of acquiring knowledge. 
He will listen while he is being talked 
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to and will ask questions when the 
lesson is finished. He is honest, 
cautious, mindful of consequences, 
and on the whole has a harmonious 
organization inclined toward the 
mental, and perhaps inclined to study 
more than is safe or desirable. 





FIG. 4. 


Fig. 4 has an old head on young 
shoulders, and it is a well balanced 
head. There is talent for educa- 
tional culture, and especially for his- 
torical knowledge. This child would 
learn all that belongs to the classical ; 
would dip into science with avidity, 
and be masterful in logic, in music, 
in mechanism, and especially in the 
acquisition of property. On the side 
of the head which is turned most to 
view will be seen, upward from the 
ear, a special breadth and fullness, 
and that is at the location of Ac- 
quisitiveness. The head is broad at 
that point, and he will take rank as 





a natural financier; will save the odds 
and ends, and will be rich if there is 
any chance to be so. On the oppo- 


site temple, where the outline comes 
into view, there is a special develop- 
ment of Constructiveness, which, in 
medicine, 


would make him a sur- 


THE SCHOLAR AND HISTORIAN, 


geon, and in mechanics an engineer. 

This child should not be pushed in 
education; there will be no need of 
that, but he should be guided and 
regulated. He ought to have plain 
and wholesome diet and abundant 
opportunity for sleep. 

The moral organs are well bal- 
anced. This is the natural scholar, 
and he will find out something about 
everything that is going on. Notice 
how broad apart the eyes are; this 
indicates memory of forms and mag- 
nitudes, ability for drawing, and the 
basis of artistic skill and mechanical 
capability. 
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HOW NASAL CATARRH PRODUCES EYE DISEASE. 


OT only ear affectionsmay have 
their origin in nasal disease, 

as we haveshown inarticles published 
awhile since in this magazine, but 
certain of the more common affec- 
tions of the eye. Until recently it 
had been quite the practice for the 
specialist even to ignore the nose as a 
causal factor of inflammatory and 
ulcerative conditions of the eye, but 
now the fact forces itself upon medi- 
cal attention that morbid relations of 
the nasal passage, catarrhs either of 
the acute or subacute variety, may 
communicate to the eye membrane, 
the cornea, etc. similar or analogous 
ailments. The normal condition of 
the eye and nose involves a free com- 
munication between them by means of 
the lachrymal duct. This duct is a 
provision of nature for the discharge 
of excessive fluid, excreted in the eye 
socket or upon the eyeball, into the 
nasal passages; and when for any 
cause this duct becomes obstructed, 
the fluids of the external eyeball are 
dammed back, as it were, and over- 
flow upon the check. A catarrhal 
trouble may produce so much ccn- 
gestion as to obstruct completely the 
lachrymal duct, and this condition in 
itself be sufficient to cause some form 
of conjunctival disorder. But oftener 
a nasal disease is communicated to 
the eye by way of the tear duct. 
There is little doubt that the majority 
of the cases of opthalmic inflamma- 
tion and ulceration, like conjuncti- 
vitis, keratitis, pterygion, styes, etc. 


are produced in this manner. Prof. 
Ziegler, of Philadelphia, is of this 
opinion. In a recently published 


paper on common diseases he ex- 
pressed himself thus: ‘“‘I think we 


may safely say that fully ninety per 
cent. of corneal lesions take their ori- 
gin directly from pre-existent patho- 
logical processes affecting the intra- 
nasal tissues and secretions. Caréful 
inspection will almost invariably re- 
veal associated lesions of the eye and 
nostril of the same side, which is most 
markedly shown where disturbance is 
confined to a single eye and the cor- 
responding nostril” (ew York Medical 
Journal). 

If a severe or chronic catarrhal in- 
flammation of the throat which affects 





FIG. I. 


Showing relations of interior of left nostril. 
1. Distribution of Schneiderian mem- 
brane; 7, line passes over lower turbin- 
ated bone a little above the margin of 
which the lachrymal duct enters. Ner- 
vous supply shown at 8. 


the upper pharynx and post-tonsillar 
region may implicate the Eustachian 
tubes and set up an inflammatory 
process in the middle ear, it is just 
as likely that an acute or chronic 
rhinitics may deposit the elements of 
disease in the lachrymal duct, and 
later a more or less severe eye affec- 
tion appear. When we understand 
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that the nose is often the seat of 
parasitic disease, due to negligence, 
the membrane of the septum or of 
the turbinated bones having under- 
gone pathological changes that ren- 
der remedial applications almost in- 
operative, so far as probability of a 
cure is concerned, we can perceive 
how easy it may be for disease prod- 
ucts to penetrate to the eyeball 
through the short passage that inter- 
venes between the socket and the 
nasal meatus. 

The illustrations show the relations 
of structure subsisting between the 
eye and the nose. The function of 
lachrymation is so important that 
the apparatus for it is somewhat 
elaborate, as shown by the structure 
of the gland, its ducts, the canaliculi, 
lachrymal sac, and nasal duct. The 
excess of the gland secretion either 
evaporates or collects in the /acus, the 
small red body at the inner canthus 
of the eye and passes through puncta, 
or small openings, into the canaliculi, 
two minute canals, which, in their 
turn, carry the fluid to the nasal 
duct. The nasal duct is about three- 
quarters of an inch long and one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter, ex- 
tending downward and emerging into 
the nasal passage, near the lower 
border of the inferior meatus. Ob- 
struction of the tear duct may occa- 
sion the ocular disturbance in several 
ways. The confined tears by their 
decomposition may give rise to septic 
secretions; or the germs of disease 
may be able to penetrate the duct to 
the eyeball, while the tears can not 
travel downward. The existence of 
such an obstructed canal will suggest 
to the reader the almost inevitable 
consequence of some form of eye 
trouble, whether reflex or directly 
resultant from septic accumulations 
in the cud de sac, that such obstruction 
makes at the junction of the lachry- 
mal canal. 

Whether the nasal disease be a form 
of hypertrophy or atrophy, 7. ¢., of 
congested and enlarged tissue, or of 
wasted and dry membrane and de- 


generate bone structure, the duct is 
likely to be affected by the altered 
function of the membrane, the open- 
ing may be much narrowed, and the 
thickened secretion quite block the 
way to the discharge of the eye fluid. 

A large proportion of children suffer 
from nasal hypertrophy, and if, with 
the persistence of this unrelieved or 
unmodified by proper treatment, some 
proper form of ocular ulceration ap- 
pears, it is but what should be 
expected. Hence, in the outset of an 
attempt to treat the eye the nose 
should receive attention at the same 
time. The former should be cleansed 
by a mild antiseptic lotion, the nasal 
atomizer being used for the purpose, 
and proper applications made directly 
to the turgescent parts on the septum 
or turbinated bones, for the purpose 





FIG. 2. 


General view of relations of lachrymal 
gland and tear duct. 4-5, the lachrymal 
gland; 9g, puncta; 10-11, superior and 
inferior lachrymal canals; 12, lachrymal 
sac; 15, nasal duct, 


of reducing their size. If the pharynx 
also partakesof the inflammatory con- 
dition, that should be treated simi- 
larly. 

In case of tissue waste, or atrophy, 
treatment of a cleansing and stimu- 
lating sort should be given to restore 
as far as possible the function of the 
inter-nasal structures and counteract 
the tendency to form viscid and hard 
deposits. It should be remembered 
that the state of the general system has 
as much to do with eye troubles as 
with nasal, and that perverted gastro- 
intestinal functions especially con- 
tribute to their origin or aggravation 
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Improper food, the use of stimulants 
and tobacco, habits of life that inter- 
fere with taking rest in natural hours, 
social excesses of any kind, etc., all 
have their effect more or less imme- 
diate in causing disturbances in those 
two important organs, the nose and 
the eye. By reflex action they sym- 
pathize with the stomach, liver, kid- 
neys, etc., in so manifest a way that 
we are able to trace in direct order 
the train of symptoms, whether in- 
dicated by the eye or the nose or by 
both, Then it becomes those who 
are subject to any of the affections 
which have been mentioned to amend 
their habits and adopt the best course 
of living that they can, and so associ- 
ate the factor of hygiene with the 
treatment that seeks to remedy the 
local trouble. H. S. D. 





+ ee 


WHITE BREAD AS A CAUSE OF 
SOCIAL DEGENERATION. 


SEASON or so ago there visited 
A this country a stalwart Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Herbert W. Hart, who 
was interviewed by a representative 
of the Mew York Herald. Mr. Hart 
has been for many years an earnest 
advocate of diet reform, making in- 
vestigations especially into the bread 
question. 

‘*There is,” he says, ‘‘ no question 
of social economics as important as 
that of bread reform,” and, he adds, 
‘*that applies particularly to Amer- 
ica.” 

In showing the important relation 
of food reform to the health and 
well-being of all civilized communities 
he quotes from Brillat-Savarin, who 
said: ‘‘The destiny of nations de- 
pends on the manner in which they 
feed themselves.” 

He made the startling announce- 
ment that ‘‘the scourge of all civil- 
ized countries is white bread,” and 
went on: 

**T will goso far as to predict that 
unless there is a revolution in the 
bread eating custom of this country 
the physical and mental condition of 


the people will get worse, and the 
children that are brought into the 
world will be inferior in type, weight 
and physique, by reason of the defi- 
ciency of lime and silex in the food, 
which are absolutely essential to the 
normal growth of the bones, skulls 
and teeth of the rising generation. 

If people are to be _ rendered 
healthy, first of all they must eat 
bread made from the whole grain of 
wheat, the same as eaten by the 
Apostles and which chiefly sustained 
them in their arduous work—the only 
kind that was capable of sustaining 
their bodies and brains in their task 
of impressing the multitudes of the 
truthfulness of their righteous cause. 

‘* Bread made from the whole heart 
was the kind of bread eaten by the 
ancient Romans, Greeks, Gauls and 
Britons. Without this kind of bread 
the greatest men that have lived be- 
fore or since the Christian era could 
not have accomplished what they did. 
The proper kind of bread should con- 
tain all the properties of the wheat, 
including lime, iron and silex abso- 
lutely necessary to make pure, healthy 
blood, and for want of which the 
American people employ thousands 
of dentists to supply imperfect teeth, 
which would grow to perfection if 
nature were not handicapped by the 
ignorance of the natural laws of diet- 
etics. 

‘* The great poet Shakespeare ate 
the whole meal bread, for it is put on 
record by himself that he used to 
take the wheat grain to Lucy’s mill 
to be ground for family use, and it 
would be well for the civilized com- 
munities of the world that all families 
discard at once and forever the 
sophisticated and adulterated white, 
spongy starch, so-called bread of the 
present generation, and partake of 
only that kind on which the great 
nations of the world chiefly relied for 
their strength, and which produced 
the greatest architects, poets, artists, 
and generally the strongest and most 
handsome men and the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished women.” 
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SANITARY NOTES. 
NO. 4.—REMEDIAL APPLIANCES, 


ITH the understanding that 
disease is a remedial effort as 
shown in No. 3 of this series, we are 
prepared to indicate the most useful 
remedies to be used in families for 
the common diseases to which we 
are subject. We should bear in mind 
that the mind has a wonderful in- 
fluence both in preventing and curing 
disease. Courage is the mental quality 
always necessary for speedy recovery 
from sickness. It is the very founda- 
tion of hope, and carries with it the 
assurance that in a short time we shall 
be well again. Our beliefs not only 
mould our character but exert an al- 
most unlimited influence over all the 
vital functions of the body. An 
earnest desire and a cheerful hope 
give the most certain confidence and 
expectancy of recovery, and without 
this mental condition recovery would 
bein doubt. Fear often causes serious 
disease and sometimes death. Des- 
pondency and nervous anxiety also 
produce a very dangerous state of 
mind either in health or in disease. 
The sick person, if he wants to be 
well, should never for a moment lose 
hope, desire, and the full expectancy 
of getting well. He should always 
remember that disease itself is a 
struggle for health, and that fear, 
despondency and nervous anxiety de- 
press the powers of life, check the 
processes of purification, and so keep 
one sick much longer, if indeed they 
do not make an otherwise hopeful 
case doubtful of recovery. These 
mental states are not only desirable 
for the sick, but the physician and 
all in attendance, and the family 
should be cheerful and hopeful. No 
person should allow a disappointment 
to make him sad, for this very sad- 
ness may be the direct cause of a 
serious sick spell. Remember that 
what often comes as a disappoint- 
ment may in the end result in your 
best good. 
This law of mental courage joined 


with good health conditions will pre- 
vent any form of disease, even small- 
pox or cholera, nptwithstanding 
scientists have said that they were 
caused by micro-organism. A man 
of robust health may take his morn- 
ing walk in close proximity to a 
small-pox pest-house and if fearless 
of contamination, even if he inhaled 
virus, his vigorous vital resistance 
would throw it off without injury. 
While the person depressed by fear 
would surely be sick even if he in- 
haled one-tenth the amount of poison. 
This fact accounts for many persons 
acting as nurses in the several forms 
of eruptive fever and not being sick. 

Mental depression joined with 
fatigue and long fasting, or irregular 
eating, is the first cause of the origin 
and spread of the cholera at and near 
Mecca. The pilgrims make long and 
tedious ‘journeys, arriving at the 
Holy Citycompletely exhausted, with 
little hope left, except that pertaining 
to their belief in the future life. In 
this exhausted and depressed state of 
body and mind, already a state of 
disease, they drink water from a well 
which holds the drainage of a large 
part of the filth of the city and sur- 
rounding country. One year ago 
last May over 6,000 pilgrims went 
from Tunis, Africa, and 3,000 from 
other countries. Of these 4,500 per- 
ished on the road to Mecca, and only 
2,000 out of the 6,000 returned to 
Tunis. Those who survived the pil- 
grimage died on the road home or 
carried with them the germs of dis- 
ease into the rural districts. A sim- 
ilar calamity fell upon the Christian 
crusaders, it is recorded, when over 
500,000 lost their lives. 

Most governments of the world are 
now quite advanced in relation to 
the question-of public health. so that 
its consideration has already come to 
be international. But I doubt if this 
international public health movement 
can ever break up the religious fanati- 
cism connected with Mohammedan 
pilgrimages. It could only be 
stopped by a declaration of war by 
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all Christian nations, which, of 
course, would cause great loss of life. 
But if the Mecca pest hole could be 
forever wiped out, millions. of lives 
would be saved, as Asiatic cholera 
would then exist only as a fact of 
history. 

I have shown in former papers that 
the wonderful power of the life force 
protects the body from all causes of 
disease, micro-organisms included, 
and that this power to fight germ life 
and resist disease is supreme until 
the life force has been weakened by 
wrong living or some form of dissi- 
pation. Courage, faith, hope and a 
confident expectancy of good health 
are the mental states necessary to 
keep the vital force in good and suc- 
cessful fighting order. With these 
essential factors for perfect health, 
joined with temperance in all things, 
regular habits, absolute cleanliness 
and proper disinfection, the individ- 
ual is safe even in infected districts. 

Fevers are among the most com- 
mon forms of disease. In general 
they are not dangerous, considering 
the great variety of causes by which 
the body becomes frequently loaded 
with morbid matter. A fever is a 
most desirable and useful remedial 
effort. It is a fire that burns out the 
impurities of the system leaving it in 
better condition for good health and 
long life. Many persons long afflicted 
with chronic ailments become quite 
well after having an attack of some 
form of fever. 

The causes of fever are classed as 
remote and direct. The remote 
causes are all forms of impurities 
which accumulate in the body from 
bad habits, generally from eating 
improper food, drinking impure water 
or breathing air loaded with malaria 
or other impurities. The direct 
causes are a severe cold or some form 
of nervous shock. 

In a fever the effort to depurate 
morbid matter out of the system is 
mainly through the skin, hence the 
determination of blood to reach the 
surface and the rise of temperature. 


If the excessive heat of the surface is 
checked by frequent bathing in tepid 
water, the extremities kept warm, the 
head, lungs and bowels kept at a 
natural temperature by the applica- 
tion of tepid or cool wet compresses, 
the sick chamber supplied with fresh 
air both day and night, and the bed 
linen frequently changed, death from 
a fever would be exceedingly rare, 
even if there was no other medica- 
tion. The best article of food in a 
fever is a thin porridge made of 
wheat, oats or cornmeal, seasoned 
with cream and salt, milk and toast 
are admissible, and eggs after con- 
valescence. 

In eruptive fevers the causes are 
the invasion of the body by some 
form of micro-organisms. Several 
days elapse after the virus enters the 
body before it causes sickness. The 
time between the invasion and the 
fever is called the incubating or hatch- 
ing period. This incubating process 
is simply the propagation of the mi- - 
cro-organisms. As soon as they are 
present in large colonies they secrete 
a chemical poison, which the vital 
instincts recognize as injurious to the 
organism, and a fever is established 
to throw off or out the poisonous 
agents. In typhoid fever the white 
corpuscles of the blood seem to at- 
tack and destroy these minute organ- 
isms and render them innoxious. 

In eruptive fevers they are thrown 
to the surface and produce some 
form of eruption. In scarlet fever 
and measles they are thrown off rap- 
idly during the fever stage, hence 
these diseases are more infectious 
during the active fever, while in 
smallpox they are concentrated in 
the pustules and constitute pus mat- 
ter, retaining their potent virus 
nature even after being thoroughly 
dried. In typhoid fever the micro- 
organisms thrown out of the body 
lose the power of injurious invasion 
until they have reculture in some 
form of filthy water. There is but 
little danger in smallpox except from 
the destruction of the skin by pustu- 
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lation. If one-sixth of the skin sur- 
face is destroyed death ensues, as it 
would if so much were destroyed by 
a burn or any other cause. In all 
forms of fever the bowels should be 
thoroughly evacuated in the early 
stage by capacious enemas. In erup- 
tive fevers the bowels should not be 
disturbed after the eruption is fully 
established until desiccation takes 
place. A powerful cathartic given 
when the pustules were fully formed 
has been known to destroy the deli- 
cate mucous membrane of the 
bowels. 

Everything should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean in the sick chamber. In 
fevers spit cloths should be used and 
burned. The bowel discharges should 
also be immediately burned, and 
never thrown into a river or buried in 
the ground. After a contagious or 
infectious disease the most thorough 
disinfection should be performed 


> 


under the instruction of the physi- 
cian, 

A good nurse is of,great import- 
ance in every case of serious sickness. 
To be a successful nurse one must 
be born with a tact to care for the 
sick and should also have thorough 
instruction and training for the serv- 
ice. Itisas much needed to make 
them efficient in their work, as edu- 
cation and experience are necessary 
for success in any of the professions. 
No person of sour disposition should 
ever go into the sick room. A face 
beaming with the sunlight of cheer- 
fulness is the first qualification of a 
good nurse. This joined with a 
ready, willing hand for the work, a 
tact to handle the sick so that every 
move will be a pleasure and perfect 
cleanliness are quite as essentialin a 
good nurse as education and exper- 
ience is in the good physician. 

A. G. Humpurey, M.D. 





THE HEALTH AND HABITS OF THE JAPANESE. 


FRENCH physician, speaking 
from observation of the Japan- 
ese, says: 

**One fact strikes every observer 
who has visited Japan: It is the 
nearly complete absence of certain 
diseases which should be very com- 
mon in that country, taking into 
consideration the climate and the 
- unhygienic conditions in which the 
inhabitants live. 

‘* Thus, Japan is a country essen- 
tially humid and rainy. The ordi- 
nary mean of rainy days is from 180 
to 200 a year. The variations of 
temperature are extremely rapid; in 
a single day the thermometer may 
rise 15° (about 25° F.). A large 
part of Japan is covered with rice 
fields, which, under the action of 
solar heat, cause a great quantity of 
the vapor of water to remain in the 
atmosphere during all the summer. 
The winter is very cold; the summer 
is hot as that of Indo-China. The 
houses are low and badly protected 


against the cold, and are exposed to 
every wind. The dress of the Japan- 
ese leaves the chest naked, winter as 
well as summer, and the legs uncov- 
ered. The ordinary people do not 
wear hats; the country people pass 
half their lives with their legs in the 
water of the rice fields. All these 
conditions taken together would in- 
dicate @ priori the frequency of cer- 
tain maladies which are particularly 
encouraged by humidity and sudden 
changes of temperature, rheumatism 
for example. 

‘*Should we not search for the 
cause of this immunity from disease? 

We shall probably find it in the 
simplicity of the Japanese life. They 
have the habit of daily bathing; and 
then their diet is very simple—largely 
rice constitutes it, and other vege- 
table food. The climate and their 
dress involving so much of exposure 
would be quite sure to produce 
rheumatism and catarrhal diseases 
did they live as Europeans do. D. 
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SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 
By D. H. Cuase, LL.D. 


N the November number of this 
journal Dr. de Medici has an 
illustrated article on this fascinating 
theme, and feels sure he has accom- 
plished a feat that will immortalize 
his name, simplify and lighten mathe- 
matical labor, and honor creation’s 
Great Architect. Had he succeeded, 
I for one would rejoice, but he is 
doomed to disappointment. I take 
it for granted that he and the readers 
of the journal love truth and reject 
known error; hence, I write to point 
out his error. 

With a pair of dividers with any 
convenient radius, describe a circle; 
then with that same radius mark off 
the circumference into six equal parts 
and draw straight lines connecting 
adjacent points. These lines form the 
perimeter of an inscribed regular 
hexagon, measuring six times the ra- 
dius or thrice the diameter. The cir- 
cumference of the circle is, therefore, 
more than three times the diameter. 
Each side of the hexagon subtends 
an angle of 60° at the center of 
circle. Bisect these angles and in- 
scribe a regular polygon of 12 sides. 
By an easy calculation its perimeter 
will be found 3.105 times the diame- 
ter (nearly). Continuing to bisect, 
inscribe and calculate the perimeters 
of polygons of 24, 48, 96, etc., sides, 
the ratio 3.105 steadily increases be- 
cause the sides more nearly coincide 
with the circumference. The area of 
the polygon also becomes nearer the 
area of the circle. If this process 
could be continued ad infinitum, the 
polygon and circle would become prac- 
tically identical. Mathematicians have 
had the patience to bisect and calcu- 
late up to a polygon of 393,216 sides! 
The perimeter of this polygon was 
found to be 3.1415926535. With 
equal patience they have circum- 
scribed regular polygons up to the 
same number of sides and computed 
perimeters, finding as the result the 
same number as above, save that the 


last figure is 7 and not 5. Thus the 
circumference of the circle is closely 
cooped up between these two poly- 
gons. By using infinite series the 
calculations become far less labori- 
ous, and have been carried to 128 
decimal places. For all practical 
purposes the following figures are am- 
ple: 3.14159265358979. Where no 
great accuracy is needed we may use 
the ratio of 7 to 223.143. Still bet- 
ter is the ratio of 113 to 355, giving 
3.141593, nearly. I use this because 
easily remembered, thus: write 
113355, the first three odd numbers 
twice, and part them in the middle. 
Dr. de Medici gives as his ratio 289 
to g12. This gives 3.15571, nearly, 
and is not so accurate as any of the 
above ratios. To find by geometric 
construction the side of the square 
equal to a given circle he inscribes 
two diameters at right angles and 
from the extremity of one draws a 
chord bisecting the adjacent radius, 
Calling the diameter wzity, the length 


of this chord is Fr or 0.89442718. 
Squaring this, we have o.8 as the 
area of the circle, while the more ex- 
act methods give 0.785398, the diam- 
eter being unity. 

Dr. de Medici is hostile to the 
idea of incommensurability, because 
he thinks it would prove some want 
of capacity in the Great Architect of 
creation. But the fact is, that the 
incommensurability of a circle’s di- 
ameter and circumference can be 
mathematically proved. Moreover, 
let him construct any square what- 
ever and he well knows that the ratio 
of each side of it to its diagonal is as 
1toV2. Notwo whole numbers can 
express this ratio. The same is true 
in the cube and other geometric fig- 
ures. I am inclined to think there 
is a like incommensurability in mor- 
als. Vice and virtue, right and wrong, 
have no common measure, yet all 
these must be consistent with infinite 
power, wisdom and love. The exist- 
ence of evil by divine permission 
gives us a harder problem than any 
geometric incommensurability. 











NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Is Man Losing the Sense of 
Smell ?—A writer remarks that modern 
man is so intent on the discovery of the 
new in the world outside himself that he is 
losing in some respects qualities of sense 
activity through disuse, and even the 
most prominent feature in our face does 
not avail to remind us sufficiently of the 
‘*neglected sense” which appears to be 
steadily retiring into nullity. In the Mine- 
teenth Century Mr. Edward Dillon calls at- 
tention to this singular fact. ‘‘In man,” 
he says, ‘‘the nerves and brain centers 
that subserve the sense of smell are poorly 
developed, in some degree vestigial struc- 
tures. It would not be too strong a state- 
ment to make that in civilized man, and es- 
pecially in the Englishman of the present 
day, the sense remains merely as the ves- 
tige of a vestige.” 

This sense is intensely keen in several 
of the lower animals. The Japanese, as 
shown in their beautiful game of diverse 
fragrant woods, appear to have developed 
the sense to a higher point than Western 
nations have any conception of, Yet, ‘‘the 
olfactory sensations seem to have an un- 
usually direct path to the inner working of 
the nervous system.” A great part of the 
pleasure and pain of taste—the aroma of 
wine, the flavor of spices—ought to be 
credited to the sense of smell. The story 

- is told of a Breton peasant ‘‘ who invented 
an ‘art of perfumes’ while musing over 
the scents of the flowers of his native fields. 
He claimed to have discovered the harmo- 
nious relation existing between odors. He 
came to Paris with a perfume box of many 
compartments, to give a ‘concert of per- 
fumes,’ passed, however, for a madman, 
and returning to his native home died in 
obscurity. Again, more than one ingen- 
ious person has constructed a scale of per- 
fumes, finding parallels between different 
scents and the notes of an octave.” 


Herman L. F. Helmholtz.—In 
he death of Prof. Helmholtz the scientific 


world deplores the loss of one of its most 
conspicuous and noble men. On Sept. 8th 
last he succumbed to an attack of paralysis, 
at the age of seventy-three—a life extraor- 
dinarily full of earnest work and valuable 
results. By the one invention of the oph- 
thalmoscope he won the title of ‘* benefac- 
tor to his race.” Helmholtz was born Aug. 
31, 1821, at Potsdam, where his father was 
professor in the gymnasium. He entered 
the University of Berlinin his seventeenth 
year, and after receiving the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine at the Frederick William 
Institute he becamea surgeon in the Char- 
ity Hospital of Berlin and later a military 
surgeon at Potsdam. Medical education at 
the time when young Helmholtz studied was 
essentially a study of books, but the young 
student soon saw the disadvantages of the 
system, and a large part of his life was de- 
voted to ameliorate these conditions. The 
value of the study of medicine was well 
expressed by Helmholtz in later life, when 
he said: ‘‘ Apart from the fact that I en- 
tered on the study of medicine at a period 
when anyone who was even moderately 
skilled in physical modes of examination 
found a fruitful soil to cultivate, I consider 
the study of medicine to have been the 
school which taught me, as no other could 
have done, the eternal laws which are the 
bases of all scientific work.” 

After occupying various positions in 
several German universities, he was ap- 
pointed in 1871 to the chair of physics in 
the University of Berlin. In 1887 Prof. 
Helmholtz was invited to preside over the 
physico-technical institution in Berlin, 
founded chiefly by Dr. Werner Siemens. 
He accepted the call, but still retained un- 
til his death the position of professor ordi- 
narius no the university. 


The Oldest Building in North 
America.—aA letter of Cary A. Charlton, 
published in City and Country, describes the 
famous Casa Granda, or ‘‘The Great House,” 
of Arizona’s prehistoric people. This build- 
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ing, Mr. Charlton says, is on the road from 
Arizola on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
to Florence,the county seat of Pinal County. 
Itlooms up in the desert, and can be seen 
for miles distant through the rare atmos- 
phere. 

This famous prehistoric building stands 
to-day as it did in 1527, when it was first 
seen by the Spanish cavaliers, wrapped in 
a haze of tradition which the ethnologist 
has endeavored in vain to penetrate. It 
seems to be without a history, and has been 
since the advent of the Spanish conquerors 
what it is now—a ruin of some extinct peo- 
ple and forgotten civilization. It is un- 
doubtedly the oldest structure in North 
America,and is regarded by curious tourists 
and thoughtful student alike as one of the 
inexplicable wonders of the Southwest. 
Within fifty miles surrounding it are ruins 
of twenty-seven ancient or buried cities, 
and the desert in this region, known as the 
Casa Grande Valley, is strewn with broken 
ancient pottery and other remains of the 
people who lived long before history com- 
menced. In addition there are traces of 
irrigating canals of good size and regular 
grade. One of these is twenty-six feet in 
width at the bottom and has been traced a 
distance of thirty-eight miles, showing that 
all the country surrounding Casa Grande 
was in a high state of cultivation. 

Casa Grande is a massive structure with 
walls of cement about six feet thick, plas- 
tered inside and out. 

When the Spanish Conqueror Cabeza 
de Vaca passed through this region in 
1527 he found Southern Arizona peopled 
by the Pima Indians, who are here yet 
in the vicinity of the great ruins pass- 
ing a peaceful and agricultural life. All 
they could tell him about Casa Grande 
then was that it was a ruin as far back as 
their tribal traditions reached. They 
looked upon it as a relic of the old Toltec 
civilization. The Toltecs were there before 
the Aztecs and were a much superior and 
more civilized race. Cabeza de Vaca kept 
no record of his career, so we have no 
authentic description of Casa Grande as it 












then appeared. But in 1694—three hun- 
dred years ago—Father Kino, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, visited the ruins, and hissecretary, 
Father Mange, has given us a good descrip- 
tion of it as it looked at that time. Then 
Casa Grande was surrounded with a num- 
ber of ruins of other large buildings, as 
well as of walls, canals and other struc- 
tures, which indicated that it was formerly 
a site for acity of at least fifty thousand 
people. Casa Grande is described asa 
very large structure, its principal room 
located in the middle of the building being 
four stories high, the walls six feet thick, 
made of a concrete of clay and mortar, and 
‘“so smooth on the inside,” says the 
padre, ‘‘that they resembled Puebla 
pottery.” As I viewed the ruins on a 
bright and warm Arizona winter day I 
found that the good father’s description 
written three centuries ago would hold 
good to-day, except as to the height. The 
building is now about thirty-five feet high; 
the fourth story is about gone. 

Everything shows that it was originally 
a massive building, and that all around it 
were others of like nature. Father Mange 
in his diary says that ‘‘ at a distance of an 
arquebuse shot are seen twelve other build- 
ings half fallen, also with thick walls.” 
He also says he found for miles around 
here masses of broken pottery, plates and 
water vessels of fine clay resembling the 
variegated pottery made to-day in Guada- 
lajara, Mexico. Healsofound the remains 
of well constructed irrigating canals, and 
other evidences indicating that this was a 
center of an advanced and peaceful civiliza- 
tion. 

The walls of Casa Grande are built of 
adobe, or sun-dried brick, formed into a 
concrete by mixing it with mortar, gravel 
or stone. This rude brick has stood the 
wear and storm of centuries, indeed, time 
seems to have hardened the walls. 

The Pima Indians hereabout have tradi- 
tions concerning the ruins. The account 
has been handed down to them through 
generations, that Montezuma, a prince of 
the Toltecs, built Casa Grande. 



























Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur.—PLaTo. 


EpGar C. Beat, M.D., Epiror. 
NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1895. 





TO OUR FRIENDS. 


S we are about to enter a new 

year we are reminded of the 

old custom of making resolutions, and 

it seems a proper time to say a word 

to our readers about our plans and 
promises for the future. 

The history of phrenology and its 
literature is a long one. It is now 
ninety-nine years since Gall began 
his lectures in Vienna, and when 
the phrenological centennial arrives 
we hope the occa- 
sion in some fitting manner. In 


the meantime we beg to remind our 


to celebrate 


friends that the vindication of truth 
is a slow process like the evolution of 
the material world. Those who have 
actively aided in the spread of phren- 
been handicapped by 
the difficulties which attend almost 
path of reform. 


The mass of mankind are specta- 


ology have 


every step in the 


tors in the theater of progress, not 
actors. They applaud the gladiator 
who seems to have the strongest arm, 
and so they withhold their sympathy 


from us until we prove our strength. 


The conservative colleges still refuse 
to acknowledge the great truth we 
teach, and we must continue the 
battle against heavy odds. - For this 
reason, friends, we feel that we have 
a claim upon your lenity, your 
patience, and your good will which 
the majority of other magazines 
could not justly urge. Most other 
periodicals make no pretense of 
striving to establish a principle which 
is unpopular in the high seats of learn- 
ing. Many of them profess to have 
no purpose except to entertain and 
amuse, for which they demand liberal 
remuneration, not in compliments 
but incold cash. They are expected 
to give a direct and appreciable 
equivalent for every dollar they re- 
ceive, and they have little or no 
trouble in satisfying their patrons. 
They have all the sanction and sup- 
port of conventional society, the 
power of wealth, and the encourage- 
ment of the great public they serve. 
When the people read a delightful 
romance or a splendid joke, they feel 
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certain that they have received the 
worth of their money. But when 
asked to pay for philosophy or 
science which promises to help them 
personally in the future, and to popu- 
late the world at large with nobler 
beings in coming generations, they 
shrug their shoulders in doubt. 
Practically they say, ‘‘ Let the world 
roll on and prove your theories if you 
can.” They forget that in ameasure 
the duty devolves on themas wellas us, 

Now we mention this because even 
some of our friends forget that we are 
not a wealthy corporation; not sup- 
ported by a large army of subscribers; 
in short, that we are not in a position 
to do for phrenology all that we 
should like to see done. But we 
want to assure our friends that we 
were never more encouraged than we 
are at present. We feel that the im- 
mediate future of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL is to be one of development 
and improvement. We are deter- 
mined that it shall be so, but much 
will depend upon the good words that 
you can speak for us. We do not 
expect you to do our work, and we 
do not mean to ask you to goa step 
out of your way to help us. We sim- 
ply wish to remind you that the suc- 
cess of our work is not wholly a mat- 
ter of effort on our part. Good soil 
is as necessary as good seed. We 
promise to try to do our part in the 
coming year, and we hope we shall 
succeed in a way to make your co- 
éperation a pleasure. 

We hope to present such a variety 
of good matter each month that you 
will be proud to recommerd the 
JouRNAL, May the year 1895 prove 


one of triumph for phrenology and 
prosperity for all its friends. 


A PAIR OF NOSES. 


AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY. 


A GLANCE at the two accompa- 

nying drawings will suggest to 
the majority of our readers a study in 
physiognomy, as this term is com- 
monly understood. Probably very 
few, even among the oldest regular 
subscribers to the JouRNAL, will 
think otherwise; and, no doubt, they 
will all be correct in their view of the 
matter, so far as they go in formu- 
lating any ideas on this point. But 
possibly we can enlarge a little upon 
the thought. 

It is true that a study of the nose 
is physiognomical, but in the way we 
propose to treat the subject it is also 
phrenological. Indeed, it is primarily 
and chiefly a phrenological study, for 
the reason that in considering the 
nose as an index to character it is ex- 
ceedingly important to know some- 
thing of the essence of character— 
that is, its elements or radical faculties, 
their number, nature, influence, value, 
etc.—in order to profit by an obser- 
vation of the external sign. Suppose 
a man should make a study of the 
labels on the bottles in a chemical 
laboratory or pharmacy, but without 
learning anything about the contents 
of the bottles. Would such a man 
ever be considered a competent 
chemist or druggist ? Would anyone 
rely upon his judgment or guidance 
in any matter involving the combina- 
tion or application of any of those 
drugs ? Or to put it in another form: 
If a man were to study nothing but 
dictionaries of medical terms would 
he ever inspire confidence in his ability 
to enter asick-room in the capacity of 
a physician ? 
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What we wish to say is that phy- 
siognomy, as usually understood, is 
a study of labels and tags, and must 
not be taken to include a true or 
comprehensive science of the phrenal 
elements which are thus indexed. 
Phrenology is the science of the 








MR. GLADSTONE’S NOSE, 


A STRONGLY MASCULINE TYPE, 

mind in a very broad sense—phy- 
siognomy is narrower, and deals with 
the signs by which the mind may be 
recognized in its special manifesta- 
tions. We wish the idea always to 
be before our readers that phre- 
nology is the generic term—that it 
covers with its broad wings all that 
may be known of the primary phrenal 
powers, including both their meta- 
physical analysis and their organic 
expression in the morphology, not 
alone of the brain, but of all other 
parts of the physical structure. The 
truly scientific phrenologist, in esti- 
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mating individual character, while 
he studies the form of the brain as 
affording the most important indica- 
tions, will not ignore the tiniest jot 
or tittle of the script in which nature 
writes her record of the psychical 
life. For this reason, as the nose is 
the most conspicuous and variable 
feature of the face, it is one of the first 
structures to which we give our atten- 
tion in seeking the value of a given 
amount of brain. It is a sort of 
weather vane which does not measure 
the force of the mental hurricane, 
but it tells us something about the 
direction in which the wind blows. 

We have chosen two noses to illus- 
trate two types—the masculine and 
the feminine. For the one we have 
copied the nose of Mr. Gladstone, 
who is admitted to be one of the most 
virile men of the present century; 
and for the other, that of Mrs. Lang- 
try, who is perhaps equally celebrated 
as a woman of great physical beauty. 
We distinguish masculinity and femi- 
ninity as the two most primary divi- 
sions, or groups, of the elements of 
human mentality. Nature herself 
has made the distinction in separat- 
ing the sexes, and it is not our pur- 
pose here to discuss the reason for it 
or the outcome of these differences 
in the future development of the 
race, 

Some of our good friends are very 
sensitive about the word type, but 
they seem to forget that it is only by 
understanding types that we can 
classify elements. To recognize a 
type is one thing, and to say that it 
is going to persist forever is quite an- 
other thing. We have nothing to say 
at present about persistence of types. 
We refer only to their existence. 
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Again, in selecting a type we must 
take neither the lowest nor the high- 
est. We must choose that which 
represents the average, not the ex- 
ception. Therefore, we take Mr. 
Gladstone’s nose to represent what 
the consensus of critical judgment 
would admit to be a strongly mascu- 
line nose; that is, a nose in which the 
masculine characteristics are accented. 
A higher type of male nose would be 
more refined and would lack some of 
the very qualities which it is our pur- 
pose to detect. Some of the ultra 
virility would be wanting, and then 
we should be handicapped in our 
effort to discover the elements of 
virility. The search after elements 
is the first business of the chemist, or 
the analyst in any department of 
science. 

As Mrs. Langtry has been admired 
by many thousands of people for 
her physical beauty, it is safe to as- 
sume that her features are likely to 
be typical of her sex, and indeed this 
is true to a considerable extent. But 
it must not be supposed that we cite 
Mrs. Langtry as the highest type of 
woman in anysense. And with all 
deference to Mr. Gladstone we can- 
not regard him as the highest type of 
man. He has great strength, but his 
ideas on many subjects show him to 
be rather one-sided and harsh. 

It will be observed that these two 
noses are radically different. Each 
complements the other. Where one 
is arched the other is concave, etc. 
Beginning at the top of the male nose 
the elevation which constitutes the 
so-called Roman type is a peculiarity 
so distinctively masculine that we 
should suppose @ friori that it related 
o some equally masculine quality of 


mind. Such is the case, for it is the 
sign of that phase of courage which 
may be called aggressiveness, or 
attack. Magnanimity is another qual- 
ity which may be associated with the 
height of this portion of the nose. 
On the other hand, while these 











MRS. LANGTRY’S NOSE, 


A VERY FEMININE TYPE, 


traits are not so characteristic of the 
female mind, we must remember that 
woman occupies higher ground in 
religion than man, and that in place 
of attack she possesses the supreme 
quality of submission. The coarser 
animal conquers by fighting, the 
higher animal conquers by love. To 
succeed by submission is a much 
higher art than to succeed by force. 
The world does not yet understand 
what Jesus meant by his doctrine of 
‘*non-resistance.” It is simply the 
expression of a higher, finer, and 
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more subtle law, of which woman is 
a better exponent than man. 

Again, in the drooping of the male 
nose at the point, we find the indica- 
tions of caution, apprehension, fear, 


suspicion, selfishness. Instead of 
these qualities in woman, we find 
hope, trust, confidence, faith and 


charity. These are also expressions 
of a condition of mind which is 
elevated above the rude plane of 
strife. ‘To be dominated by charity, 
implies a condition of immunity from 
the degrading influences of war, and 
presupposes a superior grade of psy- 
chical development. 

The male nose also presents a more 
drooping septum. This signifies the 
power of analysis. Man unloosens, 
unravels, unfolds and dissects. Wo- 
man accepts results, finalities, effects. 
She grasps the ‘out ensemble. Man 
demands the reason and the process. 
Woman adores and adorns. 

These are a few of the fundamental 
differences in the two sexes which 
may be traced in the form of the nose, 
and we offer these remarks only as sug- 
gestive of a philosophical method by 
which the meaning of the moré minute 
peculiarities may be studied out. On 
a future occasion we shall probably 
resume the subject and consider it 
more in detail. 





A WOMAN’S HAND. 


SOME REMARKS ON CHEIROGNOMY. 


HE last fifty years have been 
peculiarly rich in discovery 

and advancement in every direction. 
People have by no means ceased to 
consider the problems of a future 
life, but there has been a remarkable 
increase of interest in everything 


pertaining to the present world. 
Man has come to study himself more 
closely and minutely‘than ever be- 
fore, and, although the study of the 
hand as a method of character-read- 
ing is one of the oldest in the world, 
a new impetus has been given to the 
subject within recent years. We 
wish to remind our readers that we 
are ‘‘up-to-date” in this matter so 
far as it constitutes a legitimate 
branch of science. 

Cheirosophy, or the science of the 
hand, must be considered under two 
very important and quite distinct 
divisions: these are Cheiromancy and 
Cheirognomy. The former signifies 
divination from the lines and mounts 
in the hand, of the events in a per- 
son’s life relating either to the past, 
present or future. The latter term, 
Cheirognomy, relates to the indica- 
tions of character as shown in the 
form, texture, temperature, etc., of 
the hand. It is with the latter 
branch of the subject that we, as 
phrenologists, are interested to deal. 

Observation of the hand enables 
the phrenologist in many cases to 
judge of the temperament of the 
individual, for example, where the 
clothing conceals the figure, or where 
the temperament is compound and 
difficult to classify. As the hand is 
an instrument which executes count- 
less orders of the mind, nothing is 
more natural than that it should be 
greatly modified in consistency and 
contour according to the nature of 
the mental demands most frequently 
made upon it. 

One of the popular blunders con- 
cerning ,phrenology is the idea that 
we study nothing but the skull. Over 
sixty years ago Spurzheim declared 
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that the study of temperament is the 
first step in phrenology, but of course 
as long as people neglect to read the 
literature of our science they will 
continue to misrepresent it. The 
truth is, every part of the physical 


Rockwood 





Miss Florence Rockwell, by Prof. 
Sizer, in the issue of last June. Some 
time ago we obtained two photo- 
graphs of the young lady’s left 
hand, which we consider so remark- 
able as to be worthy of a place in 


IN TIME OF PEACE, 


organism is legitimate material for 
the phrenologist. 

Readers of the JouRNAL will remem- 
ber the phrenological delineation ‘of 


the JouRNAL. These two pictures are 
of the same hand and were taken 
only a few moments apart, yet how 
different! One seems the embodi- 
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ment of innocence, purity and tender- 
ness, while the other suggests a de- 
moniacal fury, and all the hateful 
qualities that can be imagined. The 
latter, Miss Rockwell calls her ‘‘ Meg 


Rockwood. 


IN TIME 


Merrilies hand,” for in her imper- 
sonation of the weird gypsy she makes 
this transformation in both her hands. 
The picture is interesting as a demon- 


OF WAR, 


graceful in form, but exceedingly fine 
in texture. 
parent and the nervous activity is so 
great that almost every portion of the 
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stration of remarkable flexibility and 
control of the digital muscles. Miss 
Rockwell is a young lady of extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness, and her hand 
is not only delicate, beautiful, and 








The skin is very trans- 
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hand may be seen to throband undu- 
late even while she is in a state of 
comparative repose. 

From the form of this hand a de- 
cided predominance of feminine qual- 
ities may be inferred. The fingers 
are not so conical as may be observed 
in many women, and in their slender- 
ness and the length of the nails, espe- 
cially in the thumb, there is the 
sign of a high degree of refinement 
and intellectual activity. It is an 
idealistic, musical and poetic hand, 
but more dramatic than poetic. In 
the strictly poetic hand the fingers 
are more pointed. The smooth joints 
in Miss Rockwell’s hand show a lack 
of order, logic and philosophy to a 
certain extent—qualities which are 
antagonistic to the spirit of art. Art 
hates mathematical measurement, and 
is opposed to everything rigid or in- 
flexible. Hence pliability in the hand 
is one of the signs of artistic talent. 

As a feminine hand this is quite 
well balanced and might serve very 
well as a type of this member such as 
we should expect to find in a refined 
American woman. It is not a volup- 
tuous hand, but it indicates elegance, 
social independence, enthusiasm, and 
love of liberty. There is a good deal 
of character in the thumb. The first 
phalanx is of excellent length, and 
bespeaks a definite will. The owner 
of this hand scales dizzy heights in 
search of beauty, but does not lose 
sight of the earth. She is moved by 
inspiration, but is never lost in 
contemplation to the exclusion of the 
real. It indicates a phase of senti- 
ment which seeks to glorify the actual 
rather than to create absolutely flesh- 
less phantoms in the world of 
thought. 


It cannot be classified as belonging 
strictly to any one of the primary 
types recognized by cheirognomists. 
It partakes of the elements of the 
square, spatulate, conic, and psychic 
forms, but it must be summed up as 
a woman’s hand. To those who 
appreciate the gentler sex no doubt 
such a designation is specific enough. 


{: fur Go nasiiie 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 





Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their fu:l 
address. 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cup Cucturg, Science oF HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments, 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 








Hot Water Drinkinc—P. R,—In some 
forms of dyspepsia hot water is an excel- 
lent means of relief. Where there is pain 
it often serves a good purpose. For 
washing the stomach, clearing it of mucous 
deposit, it does well toward improving the 
gastric tone. But as a habit we think that 
drinking hot water every day is not well 
unless it is intended to relieve thirst. Hot 
water is an excitant, and where irritability 
of the stomach exists it should generally 
be avoided. It may be added that large 
quantities of hot water are not good for 
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persons who have a dilated stomach, or one 
that is sore, or painful on pressure. 


THOUGHT TRANSFERRENCE, ETC.—R.H. J. 
—There has been nota little interestshown 
in this line of mental relationship. If you 
will read the reports of proceedings of the 
London Society for Psychical Research 
you will obtain a considerable amount of 
information. A recent book on the more 
abstruse questions arising in psychology 
by Rouhé covers much of the field of mod- 
ern thought on this So does Mr. 
Hudson’s excellent compendium of Psychic 
Phenomena. 


line. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN—J. 
H.—lIn infancy the first manifestation re- 
lates to the alimentive function, but soon 
the perceptive faculties begin to show 
themselves and the child is interested in 
the objects and life around it, and learn- 
ing in this way the nature of its environ- 
ment. Memory as a partof each faculty 
is early awakened, and imagination comes 
in as representative of the child’s experi- 
ences of what he has seen and heard. The 
sense of wonder varies somewhat in its de- 
velopment, some children showing it earlier 
than others, and the same is true of the 
ideal faculty. Organization and tempera- 
ment have much to do with the activity 
of faculties, and environment with the rel- 
ative appearance of those to which the per- 
ceptives minister. The psychologists who, 
like Preyer, study child life have given us 
much valuable data in this line. 


_ Wuat 1s THEosopHy—B, S.—Much has 
been written on this topic from different 
points of view. There is a growing soci- 
ety, an outcome of Buddhism in the main, 
that styles itself Theosophist, but it is not 
true to the essence of the designation, 
which means wisdom of God. Theosophy 
is concerned in the expression of God’s 
nature, and by going to the best writers, 
those devoted and sincere in their worship 
of the Infinite, we shall get the best defini- 
tion and illustration of it. Such writers, 
for example, as St. John, Boehme and 
Schilling appear to possess an inspired 
view, and the new Platonic philosophy 
that was born in the early days of Chris- 
tianity contains an excellent exposition of 
it, 


POUNDS—R. 


CELERY EXTRACT AND CLOVER Com- 
S.—Your impressions are 
correct. The popular notion of the me- 
dicinal virtue of preparations of celery or 
clover is a fallacy. Science recognizes no 
principle having a therapeutical value in 
these products of garden and field. Celery 
is a very pleasant side-dish to accompany 
our roast; indeed a most refreshing 
comestible, and well in vogue this holiday 
time, but the blatant trade in pretended or 
real extracts for nervousness and what not 
is at the expense of the credulous. The 
clover business, too, is an atrocious im- 
position upon the public. And we wonder 
that our doctors do not more openly con- 
demn it. 
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In this department we give short reviews of suci 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way tc 
mentai and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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CLINICAL DIAGNosIs, By ALBERT ADAMS, 


M.D., Professor Pathology, Cooper 
Medical College, San Francisco, Cal., 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 273. E. B, 


Treat, Publisher, New York. 


That this volume has reached its third 
edition we cannot wonder. A compendium 
of one of the most important departments 
of medicine—where science applies its 
rules and formularies—it nevertheless has 
a notable character for comprehensive- 
ness. An examination by any well-in- 
structed physician will convince that the 
book is peculiarly valuable to the busy 
practitioner, and alsoto the young disciple 
of Asculapius. Every form of pathology 
has been carefully drawn upon, and its 
indications classified or tabulated with 
such distinctness and intelligence that it 
is a pleasure to refer to the book. The 
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subject matter of diagnosis, both general 
and special, has been so condensed that 
we get the essential features of any given 
malady, and are not puzzled or annoyed by 
a mass of hypothetical discussion. The 
method, by comparative analysis, that the 
author evidently favors, because of its 
general application, presents clear pictures 
of the characteristic symptoms and condi- 
tions in any given disease, and avoids 
long-drawn descriptions of the common 
style. Even directions for microscopical 
and bacteriological examinations are in- 
cluded, which are sufficiently minute for 
use on occasion. One, too, is surprised at 
the fullness of detail in regard to the dif- 
ferentiation of heart disturbances, and 
also at the amount of information given 
with regard to nervous disorders. The 
book is well deserving our commendation. 


ArT THou IN TEARS? Words and Music. 
By Mr. F. NicHotts Croucu. Founda- 
tion Fellow of the Soc. of Science, Let- 

’ ters and Art, London; author of ‘‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,” etc. 

It is not often that we hear from the 
author of the well-known and beautiful 
song, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” but when 
we receive a new composition from him we 
know that its melodious numbers will enlist 
our sentiment and compel admiration. 
Published under the auspices of the London 
Society of Science, etc., for free distribu- 
tion among members. 


In Love witH Love, Four Lire STuDIEs, 
By James H. West, author of ‘‘ Uplifts 
of Heart and Will,” etc. Boston. 


The same spirit inveins these four stories 
that finds expression in the book ‘‘ Uplifts.” 
It is a spirit of courage, endurance, of 
suffering indeed that the higher Alps of 
manhood and womanhood may be reached. 
The really fine lines that introduce us to 
the first study voice that spirit, for instance: 


“Tis not when zephyrs kindly blow, 
And calmly, sweetly steal; 

When waters musically flow, 
And laugh along the keel; 

’Tis in the dashing of life’s wave, 
As in the sudden shock; 

’Tis when the soul though stout and brave 
Is ground as on the rock.” " 


The studies are entitled Transfigurations’ 
Serenity, True Greatness, Our Other Selves, 
and contain suggestions and that epigram- 
matic flavor that remind of Emerson’s in- 
spiring thought in the series on the Con- 
duct of Life. Well, Mr. West is a Boston 
man, and if he has caught something of 
the soul of the Parnassian philosopher 
we should be all the more ready to receive 
him and to read his bright sentences grate- 
fully. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN IowA. By LEONARD 
F. ParKEr, Professor of History in Iowa 
College. No. 17 of Contributions to Am- 
erican Educational History. 


Under the auspices of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, this interesting volume 
has been published, which shows how 
much a comparatively new State may do 
in the development of an educational sys- 
tem. 


THE History OF EDUCATION IN CONNECTI- 
cuT. By BERNARD C, STEINER, A.M., 
Instructor in History, Johns Hopkins 
University, etc. 

No. 14 of the series issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education and a notable con- 
tribution to the history of American edu- 
cation. As might be expected a large space 
is devoted to Yale, while the minor institu- 
tions, Wesleyan, Trinity, etc., receive their 
fair meed of appreciation. The illustra- 
tions of buildings, etc., are numerous. 


Tue Po.iticAL Economy oF NATURAL 


Law. By Henry Woop. 12mo, cloth. 
Price $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
publishers. 


The high ground taken by the author in 
the discussion of social economics is in 
keeping with the principles that obtain in 
his other works. The trend of thought 
seems to us to be on the right lines, since 
a rational analysis of the activities of man 
—an analysis that will exhibit the sub- 
stantial truth, and which we can safely 
accept—must be based upon an under- 
standing of the laws physiological and 
psychological that determine organic func- 
tion. So the volume published by Mr. 
Wood, with the title ‘‘ Natural Law in the 
Business World,” may be taken as a pre- 
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cursor of more advanced 
volume. 

The titles of a few of the twenty-four 
chapters will give some idea of its contents. 
For instance, The Law of Co-Operation, 
Combinations of Capital, Combinations of 
Labor, Profit Sharing, Economic Legisla- 
tion, The Distribution of Wealth, Booms 
and Panics, Money and Coinage, Tariffs 
and Protection, Industrial Education, etc. 

The position, as we have intimated,isa 
high one, in the discussion of which there 
are set before the reader views that may 
appear to be ideal or optimistic, and yet 
are by no means to be accounted the out- 
come of an assumed transcendentalism. Mr. 
Wood does not write merely for notoriety, 
but for a practical purpose. He shows in 
his matter and manner the careful student 
of life and humanity, and his hopefulness 
for the onward march of his race is a con- 
clusion drawn from conscientious observa- 
tion. 

For this and other reasons the book has 
a healthful influence, morally and _ intel- 
lectually. 


the present 


SKIPPED Stircues. Verses by ANNA J. 
GRANNISS, author of the ‘‘Old Red Cra- 
dle,” sung in ‘‘The Old Homestead.” 
Keene, N H. 


A little chaplet of pearls, well worthy of 
many editions, put forth in simple form 
and without any pretension to superiority, 
yet there are very tew of the volumes of 
verse offered by publishers that so well 
express those tender feelings that the close, 
devoted relationship of home involves. We 
are pleased by the sprightliness of the style 
and movement of the lines. The thought- 
motive proceeds from a warm, natural 
sympathy with the things of which the 
author sings, and word and phrase havea 
simplicity that attract us as much as their 
sweetness and grace. It is a choice little 
book for the home table. 


DETACHMENT OF THE RETINA, By JUSTIN 
L. Barnes, B.S., M.D., assistant surgeon 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, etc. 
A review of cases and results of treat- 

ment, with the general conclusicn that 

operative measures are to be preferred to 
merely mechanical or medicinal measures. 


DEFECTIVE SPEECH AND DEAFNESS. By 
Lillie Eginton Warren. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. The Werner Publishing Co., New 
York. For sale also by the author at 
243 West 21st street, N. Y. 


It gives us pleasure to call attention to 
this book, which, so far as we know, stands 
almost alone in the field of educative liter- 
ture. Until within a comparatively recent 
period children suffering from deafness or 
defects in the vocal organs, were not treated 
with the consideration they deserved, but 
were often thrust into the background to 
share the oblivion to which idiots and 
lunatics were consigned. All this was 
very unjust and absurd, as Miss Warren 
in this book has abundantly shown. 
that new and greatly improved methods for 
improving the condition of such persons 
have been devised, it is possible to train 
and develop the deaf and the defective in 
speech so that they can take their places 
with little embarrassment, if any, in all the 
walks of life, in successiul competition with 
their more normal fellows. 

It will surprise many, on reading this 
book, to learn that there are so many 
sufferers of the class here considered. The 
census returns give surprising accounts of 
the deaf persons in this country and show 
them to be on the increase. 

Miss Warren has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience as a speech-specialist, and stands 
at the head of her profession. She gives 
in this book a great deal of information 
which is valuable not only to the afflicted, 
but also to teachers, parents, and all per- 
sons in health who wish to retain their 


Now 


powers of hearing, etc., unimpaired. 

The following are the titles of the chap- 
ters: The Deaf-mute and the Stammerer; 
The Very Young Deaf Child; Signs, Fin- 
ger-spelling and Speech; Teaching the 
Dumb to Speak; The Child Suddenly Deaf 
and the Child Growing Deaf Slowly; Hear- 
ing Can Be Improved and Developed; How 
the Hard-of-Hearing Adult May Enjoy 
Conversation; Dull Pupils; Invented or 
‘*Pathological” Language; Lisping and 
Careless Speech in General; Stuttering and 
Stammering; Cleft Palates. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Literary Digest—weekly. For brief comment and 
extract regarding the current thought of the world in 
its varied departments —— one of the best of our 
publications. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


Folio—monthly. White-Smith Co., Boston. Re- 
markably cheap and a good exposition of American 
musical affairs. This December number has an old 
song, ‘‘ Sleep on Thy Pillow,” with a new setting. 


Cometelinn-Cesniiee. Contains a fine array of 
artistic designs among which the actress portraits are 
especially conspicuous for effect. An excellent vari- 
ety of topics for the holiday special. New York. 


Review of Reviews—for December. A particularly 
interesting issue, contemporary history, political and 
social, combining to supply the features. From the 
review of the world we are certainly living in ‘‘a 
grand and awful time.”’ Fully illustrated’ at all 
points. New York and London. 


Lippincott’s for December has a baker’s dozen of 
titles besides ‘‘ Mrs. Hallam’s Companion,” the com- 
plete novel. Philadelphia. 


Harper's for December is ar a yp for anew 
color on the cover and a modified design of classical 
qualities. There is a Christmas element in the con- 


tents that commends itself, and the illustrations gen- 
erally are most taking. a people will welcome 
the sketches in ‘“‘ Evolution of the Coun Club.” 
The good story of the number is “The Colonel’s 
Christmas.” ew York. 


Homiletic Review for December has a pointed arti- 
cle entitled “‘ Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent 
Discoveries,”” by Dr. W. H. Ward. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. 


Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. Thismagazinehas 
established itself apparently, and shows that hygiene 
and preventive medicine are making progress in the 
world of thought. Meanwhile, what is to become of 
S = fads, psychological and bacteriological? New 

ork. 


Southern Medical Period, Atlanta, Ga.—monthly. 


Christian Advocate—weekly—New York. Well- 
known and vigorous organ of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, East. 


Journal of Hyg ene—monthly. Simple and direct in 
its teaching and illustrations,yet quite in keeping with 
the best thoughts of advanced psychology and physi- 
ology. Dr. Holbrook, Editor. ew York. 


The December number of the Century is a distinct- 
ively art number. Its pictures are superior to its 
fiction. The ‘*‘ Madonna of the Donors,” by Van 
Dyck, opens the number, and Mrs. Lamb’s Christ. 
Child and Scheurenberg’s landscape with sheep, and 
the Mother and Child in the foreground, follow “ A 
Walking Delegate.” A horse story by Mr. Kipling, 
new serials by Mr. Crawford and Mrs. Harrison, the 
Napoleon memoirs with illustrations, and a bit of old 
Maryland history make up the number. New York. 


Popular Science Monthly for December treats of 
athletics for girls, the common need of true educated 


men, the probable yo of the “* missing link,”’ 
by Prof. Haeckel; has further child studies by Prof. 
ully. i 


Responsibility in Crime; Geology, etc., etc., 
contribute an ly valuabl ber. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 








Success of the Calendar of Jewels.— 
The reception of the Calendar of Jewels by the trade 
and public has been a source of great satisfaction to 
us. One stationer on Murray Hill refused to even 
look at the calendar, saying his stock was complete. 
While our representative was trying to show the 
merits of the calendar, a customer became interested, 
and admiring the artistic design, declared that she 
would take two, whereupon the stationer descended 
from his high ho~se and gave us anorder. The fol 


lowing day he came personally to our office for a 
fresh supply. Several amusing incidents of this kind 
have happened and we feel that we have ¢he calendar 
of the year. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMEN1?. 








To Our Friends.—The year 1895 will, 
we trust, mark an era in the history of Tue Pureno- 
LOGICAL JourRNAL. The compliments which Tue Jour- 
NAL has received during the last few months, and our 
increasing subscription list, show that our readers 
appreciate our efforts to bring it up to date. We are 
so much encouraged that we have determined to spare 
neither trouble nor expense to make THE PHRENOLOG- 
1cAL JourNaAL the leading magazine of the world in 
everything which pertains to the study of human 
nature. 

To this end we ask your hearty coliperation. Send 
us anything of interest which comes under your ob 
servation, and let your friends know of our work and 
get them to subscribe. 

When you write to any of our advertisers A/ease 
mention THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. This willen 
courage them to continue their dealings with us. Of 
course when you ask your grocer for Pyle’s Pearline 
or Quaker Oats or Borden’s Condensed Milk it will 
not do us any good for you to mention that you saw 
the advertisement in our magazine. The same is true 
of your druggist when you ask him for Ridge’s Food 
or a Goodyear Syringe or some Acorn Salve or Pack 
er’s Tar Soap. But when you correspond directly 
with the advertising firm it will be of advantage to us 
if you mention THe Purenovocicat. In this way 
you can help us to bring Tue Journat up to the posi- 
tion it ought to occupy. 


“ Vice hath nofriend like the ignorance 
which claims to be virtue.’’—Bulwer. 

The time has passed when ignorance of the impor- 
tant relations of life is to be regarded as sweet inno- 
cence, and the Fowler & Wells Co. can justly claim to 
have done much to bring about this greatly to be 
desired state of affairs. Our books have always been 
abreast of the advanced thought of the day in this 
particular, and we have at times been subjected to 
some criticism from those moral surgeons who deemed 
that the best way to cure a festering sore was to bind 
it up out of sight and let it fester. In this line 
“Tue Science or A New Lire,” by John Cowan, 
M.D., is a work which has received the unquali- 
fied indorsement of the medical profession, the clergy, 
and of thinking people generally. Crown 8vo, 405 
pages, illustrated. In cloth, $3; leather, $3.50; half 
turkey, $4. Address this office. 


This number of THe JourNAL goes to 
10,000 families, and we shall be disappointed if 1895 
does not increase our subscription list one hundred 
per cent. 


A new game Is almost as important an 
invention as a new dynamo or steam engine, and, in 
fact, often adds more to the sum total of human hap_ 
piness. Getman’s Dissected Phrenological Chart is a 
very amusing game, and it is also most instructive. 
We want agents all over the country for this novelty. 
Send 75 cents and we will send you one, postpaid. 


Freemasons among our readerswill note 
with interest the advertisement of the well-known 
firm of Redding & Co. in our columns. Tue Puren- 
OLOGICAL JouRNAL is becoming appreciated as an ad- 
vertising medium which reaches an intelligent audi- 
ence, 





Health in the Household.—We are just 
going to press with the 4/th edition of this most de- 
servedly popular book of Dr. Dodds. It is by all odds 
the best hygienic cook book on the market. 

There is, at the present time, a very decided reac- 
tion against the unwholesome mixtures of the French 
school of cooking, and this new edition of Dr. Dodds’ 
book appears at a very opportune moment. Oiled 
cover, 608 pages. Price, $2. 


While the Checkley System is a general 
system of physical culture, there is one direction in 
which it has become especially famous—that is in the 
reduction of obesity. In fact, ‘* Checkleyism ”’ has 
almost, if not quite, supplanted ‘* banting.” It should 
not be forgotten, however, that Checkley’s system is 
by no means confined to the heavy weights, and 
those who wish to add to their avoirdupois can also 
look into this subject with advantage. 


Clubbing List.—Many of our readers 
are availing themselves of the terms offered in our 
‘Clubbing List,” and the North American Review 
is, as usual, coming in for a good share of this patron 
age. See what it says for itself on our back cover 
and add it to your list, if it is not already there. 


“In the bright galaxy of holiday 
novelties of this kind that have come to my notice, 
your CALENDAR OF Jewets shines brightest of them 
ail.” Gerorce J, Manson. 





For 
Chapping, 


Chafing, Itching, 


Bad Complexion, 
Dandruff, and Odors from Perspiration, 


use that delightful balsamic cleanser and 
Antiseptic, 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


‘*Wonderfully soothing and healing.” 
—Journal of Health, New York, 


‘*It leaves the skin soft, smooth and 
supple. A luxury for shampooing.”— 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 
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